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THE region^ in the neighbourhood of, the 
J^Oft|»'Pole have lately become the ol^ecte 
of increased curiosity; and among. these 
regions Greenland has attracted a more 
thfiiD itsoal ipteres^. , Thia country vfas 
first peopled by a colony: from j^celanc^, 
which occupied bpth the Westeru and 

I Eastern parts of the Island. The first 
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settlers in the West appear to have been 
destroyed by the natives, who are deno- 
minated Skre]liugs ; and though a com- 
munication was preserved for several cen- 
turies between the Eastern coast of 
Greenland and some parts of the Danish 
territory, yet it was interrupted about 
the close of the fourteenth century by 
accumulated masses of ice, which formed 
an impenetrable barrier of considerable 
extent around the shore; and though 
various attempts have been made, at dif- 
ferent times, to explore a passage through 
this frozen rampart, yet there is no de- 
finite account of any attempt of this kind 
which has hitherto been successful. May 
we hope that the execution of this project, 
which is prompted, not only by curiosity 
but by philanthropy, is reserved for the 
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present era, and that it will be finally 
accomplished by the nautical skill and 
enterprise of this country ! 

As we possess indubitable erideoce that 
a considerable extent of this coast was 
formerly occupied by a flourishing colony, 
and that it contained numerous villages, 
with a bishop's see, we cannot but be 
anxious to know what has been the fate 
of so many human beings, so long cut off* 
from all intercourse with the more civi- 
lized world. Were they destroyed by an 
invasion of the natives, like their coun- 
trymen on the Western coast i or have 
they perished by the inclemency of the 
climate, and the sterility of the soil? or 
do they still subsist? If they subsist, it 
must greatly interest our curiosity to learn 
in what manner they have vanquished the 
/>2 
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difficulties with whicb; tbejE have had to; 
contend, botli from the climate and the 
soil, and the total privation of all articles, 
of European manufacture. In the novel 
circumstances in which they have been 
placed, have the present race advancfed 
or declined in the degree of culture wl^ich 
their forefathers possessed ? What pro- 
ficiency have they made ? or what dete- 
laoi-ation have they undergone ? Have 
they remaiued nearly stationary at the 
point of civilized existence at which their 
ancestors were placed four centuries ago? 
or have they entirely degenerated. into a 
savage race, and preserved no memory 
nor vestige of their original extraction 
from, and sijbsecjuent communication with, 
the continent of civiUzed Europe? These 
are certainly points of interesting re- 
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search san<I to which we canuot well he 
indifibreiit as' Christiiuis, or, iudeed, as 
human beiogs. 

In the mean time, though we caimot 
yet supply any particulars respecting the 
present state of the Eastern coast of 
Greenland, we thisk that the readers of 
this new edition of Egede will not be 
displeased witli us for furnishing them 
with all the information which remains, 
respecting its past state, as well as with 
sonSe historical details, which will render 
the present volume more complete than 
it would otherwise have been. 

Greenland was first discovered by Eric, 
surnamed Rufus, or the Red, in the year 
981 or 982*. This diieftain was of 



^ Torfiei GroiilandU Aatiqua Havnue, I70ti, p. IG; 
t alw Peyrere Relation du Groeiiland, p. SI. Tliese 
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Norwegian extraction. His fath^ had 
fled from Norway, and taken refuge in 
Iceland} in order to avoid the vengeance 
which menaced him, on account of a 
murder which he had peurpetrated in bis 
native land. Eric appears to have com- 
mitted ia Iceland a crime similar to that 
for which his father had fled from Nor- 
way. In endeavouring to escape the pur- 
suit of justice, Eric accidentally discovered 
the coast which is the present object of 
our inquiry. He took his departure from 
Iceland at the port of Sneefellzness, which 
is situate in a Western promontory of 
that island. He arrived in the vicinity 
of a mountain called Midjokul*; or, as 
it is denominated by others, Miklajokul. 



two authorities are principally followed. Pcyrere's work 
is in Recueil de Voyages au Nord, tome premier. 
* Torfffius, p. 13, " medias alpes," 
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Peyrere interprets this, " fe grand glor 
j^an,'^ the great mountain of ic?. Sub- 
sC-^tt^JK^t navigators gave it the name c^ 
Blo^erk.en^ pr Blue Smock, and others 
of ]EI^i(lserkenj or White Smock, accord- 
ing to the variations in the hue of ih^ 
ice in difiereut aspects and at different 

V 

periods of the ye^r. 

!^ric parsed the first v^inter after hi^ 
4epftrt,m:e from Iceland in an isjand which 
he c^led after his (Own n^me, Eri^csqijin, 
And M^hich Torfseus places in the mi^t 
of the .cultivated Eastern distriqt In 
the foUowing spring he entered one of 
the ,bays o( Eastern Greenl^^nd, to which 
he gave the niaine qf %icsfiord ; and 
where l\e formed bis first settJiement. 

w 

which he denominated Brattahlis, In the 
sama^er of the same year he explored 
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yiarts of the more Western district, and 
gave names to many of the places wliicli 
he visited*. He passed the following 
winter in the island of Ericscun ; and in 
the succeeding summer he passed over 
to the main land, and proceeded along 
the Northern coast till he reached an 
immense rock, which he called SneefieU, 
or the Rock of Snow. At this point he' 
gave the name of Ravensfiord to another 
bay, on account of the multitudes of that 
ill-omened bird with which this spot 
ahounds. Other parts of the coast de- 
rived their appellations from the names 
of the different adventurers who accom- 
panied Eric in this expedition, as, Her- 
gulfsness, Ketillsfiord, Solvadal, Einars- 
fiord, &cf. 
L * Torfseus, p. M. f Ibid, p. \0. 
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"■"""in the following summer Eric, bar- 
ing conciliated the forgiveness, or pur- 
chased the forbearance, of his enemies 
in Iceland, returned to that country td 
procure an additional supply of inhabit- 
ants for his new settlement. In order to 
render his proposals more attractive, he 
named the country for which he was en- 
deavouring to provide colonists, Green- 
land, as if, compared with the rugged 
'Sterility of their native Iceland, it was a 
region of verdure and delight. He de- 
scribed it as abounding in cattle, and as 
rich in every species of game and fish. 
And' as such delusive . representations, 
when assisted by the vivid eloquence of 
enthusiasm, oi* the unhesitating assurance 
of effrontery, seldom fail of their effect, 
Eric returned to his recent acquisition 
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with numerous ships, and a large body 
of settlers, from Iceland. 

In less than twenty years after Eric 
<t)ie Bfd had begun to colonize Greep- 
land, his son Leitf, who had made a 
Tpyage into Norway, renounced his Pagan 
errors, and received the baptismal rite. 
His conversion was owing to the example 
and the admonitions of King Olavc Trygg- 
wine, or Trugguerus*, who had himself 
recently embraced the same doGtrine> and 
had been very successful in C9.using it to 
be dtfiiised throi^hout his dominions, 

Leiff, having passed the winter at the 
court of the King of Norway, returned 
to Oreeuland, in company with a priest 
and some other missionaries, whom the 



' Peyrcre. 
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King bad commissioned to iogtruct Eric, 
aod the other settlers, in the faith which 
Leiff had embraced. On their voyage to 
Greenland they met some mariners, who 
were floating upon a wreck in the open 
sea. These they took on board, aod 
conveyed to the new settlement. Eric, 
at iirst, incensed with his son for having 
laid open to strangers the route to the 
new-discovered country, turned a deaf 
ear to his Christian admonitions. But 
the earnestness of the son, seconded by 
the instruction of the missionaries, at 
last prevailed over the insensibility of the 
father, who submitted to the rite of bap- 
tism, when the other Greentanders fol- 
lowed his example. 

The Christian doctriue, which had 
been thus introduced, was so much ap- 
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proved, and so generally received, thai 
churches were established in twelve di& 
fereDt parts of East Greenland, and in four 
of the Western district. Torfaus make* 
the year 1000 the era of the conversioD 
of the Greenland colonists to the Chris- 
tian faith. This historian of ancient 
Greenland has also preserved a list of 
its bishops, from the year 1021 to 1406, 
after which period no mention is made of 
any subsequent episcopal appointments ; 
and indeed the intercourse between 
Greenland and the native region of the 
first settlers appears 'to have been pre- 
viously discontinued. 

A Danish Chronicle, which M. Pey- 
rere had consulted, refers the discovery 
of 'Greenland to a much earlier date than 
4:hat which has been given upon the. §mr 
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thority of Torfaeus; and the earlier date 
of TJ^ is more likely to be true, if, b& 
Al. Peyrere mentions, there is a hull of 
Pope Gregory IV, in 835, relative to the 
propagation of the Christian faith in the 
North of Europe, in which Iceland and 
Greenland are particularly mentioned. 

The Danish Chronicle, to which Pey- 
rere appeals, states, that the Kings of 
Denmark, having been converted to 
Christianity during the empire of Louis 
le Debonaire, Greenland Iiad become an 
object of general attention at this period. , 

The Danish Chronicle relates, that the 
first settlers in Greenland were succeeded 
by a numerous posterity, who penetrated 
farther into the country, and discovered, 
am6ng the rocky heights and icy moun- 
tains, some fertile spots, which were, more 
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aaspidous to pasturage aitil cdltiTatioa. 
They followed the diviaoD of GreenlaDd 
which £ric had established, and called Uie 
two settlements in the East and cbe West, 
Osterbygdt and Westerbvgdt. 

In the Bastern district the Green* 
landers erected a town, to which they 
gave the name of Garde, where, accord- 
ing to Peyrere, who refers to the Chro- 
nicle, the Norwegians established a sort 
of emporium for the deposit and sale of 
their merchtimtize. The town of Garde 
became also the residence of their bishc^s ; 
and the church of St. Nicholas, the patron 
of sailors, which was built in the same 
town, became the cathedral church of the 
Green landers. 

As the temporal jurisdiction in Green- 
land WHS subject to the kings of Norway, 



n 
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SO the spiritual power of the bishops was 
sabordinat^ to that of the archbishops of 
DroDtheim; and tlie bishops of Green- 
land are said frequently to have passed 
over to Norway, in order to consult th«r 
ecclesiastical superior. 

The Danish Chronicle, which was one 
of the early documents upon which Pey- 
rere founded his narratire, relates, that 
An insurrection broke out in Greenland, 
in 1256, when the inhabitants refused 
any longer to submit to the tributary 
exactions of Magnus, King of Norway. 
On this occasion, Erici King of Denmark^ 
at the request pf Magnus; who had mar- 
ried his niece, equipped a naval armament 
in order to quell the rebels, and restore 
the authority of his nephew. The Green* 
L land insurgents no sooner beheld the flag 
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of the Danish fleet approaching their coast 
than they were struck with a panic, and 
sued for peace. 

This peace was ratified in the year 
-1261. Angrim Jonas, who records the 
abovemeutioned transaction, gives tli^ 
names of the three principal inhabitants 
of Greenland, who signed the treaty 
\n Norway. " Declarantes," says An- 
giim, as quoted by Peyrere, " suis/aelum 
auspiciis ut Groenlandi perpetuum irihw 
turn N^oit^eguo denuo jurassent." Under 
their auspices the Greeulanders had been 
again brought to swear to pay a perpetual 
tribute to the Norwegian. 

In composing his account of ancient 
Greenland, Peyrere 3erived his principal 
information from an Icelandic and -^ 
BaDi^h Chronicle. The first was the pfo- 
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duction of Snorro Sturleson, who was 
a native of Iceland, and chief justiciary of 
that island in 1215. We are also indebted 
4o him ibr the compilation o{ the Edda. 

In the Icelandic Chronicle above-men- 
tioned, which appears to be a tissue of 
different narratives, one of the chapters is 
entitled, a Description of Greenland^ 
which Peyrere has copied into his accoant 
as literally as the difference of lan^ages 
would admit. There is a similar descrip- 
tion in Torfteus (p. 4'2, &c.), with parti- 
cular but unimportant variations. Both 
the accounts are founded on the authority 
of Ivar Bert or Ivar Bevius, who had, for 
several years, been steward or maitre 
d'hotel to the Bishop of Garde, and was 
, pne of the persons who had been selected 
Lby the governor to expel the Skrelliogs 
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frpm the Western proviDce of Greenland j 
or Westerbygdt, wliicb they had invaded 
.and depopulated. 

.:Ferbaps it will be best to insert tbaj 
description of Eastern Greenland, whicli 1 
was the most flourishing settlement of the j 
Norwegians in this country, as it is found I 
in the narrative of Peyrere, and in the! 
lustory of Torfeeus. If the skill, the phi- 1 
lanthropy, and the enterprize of som« I 
English navigators should ever obtain an I 
access to this long last settlement, and the! 
.passage should again become as safe and! 
■jiracticable as it wa^s in ancient times, iti 

will be an interesting research to compare 

the present state of this district with the 

early accounts. 

The most Eastern town in GreenlandJ 

^^ys Ivar Bert, as exhibited in the FrencUl 
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version of Peyrere, is called Skagefiord*, 
where is an uninhabitable rock, and farther 
oat in the sea is a shoal, which prevents 
ships from entering the bay, except at 
high water, and it is at this time, or dur- 
ing a violent stnrm, that numbers of 
whales and of other Ash enter the bay and 
are caught in abundance. 

As you proceed a little higher towards 
the East, there is a port called Funka- 

* TorfcBus possessed three versions of this account ia 
Qennan, Danish, and Icelandic. His oarrnlive runs, — 
The most Eastern settlement of Greenland lies under (he 
promontory of Herjolfeness, and Is called Skagafiord. 
Here is an uncultivated mountain, called Barrafcll. At 
the mouth is a long sand bank (pu(vimiii lo?igus), stretched 
across, so that no ships can enter, except when the water 
is raised to a great height by the wind and tide. At that 
time numbers of whales crowd into the bay. Here is a 
never- failing fishery, which is part of the episcopal do- 
main. 

c 2 
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badir, from tbe name of a page or uiis' 
siobary of St. Olave, King of Norway;' 
who, with several other persons, suffered ' 
shipwreck at that spot* 

In a still higher latitude, and close to 
the mountains of ice, or, as Torfeeus says, ' 
" propius Alpes" is an island, named 
Roansen or Ranseyaf, which, in early 
times, appears to have been celebrated for 
the quantity of animals, particularly of ■ 
white hears, which it furnished for the 
cliace. Torfaeus says, that these white 
bears were not to be hunted without leave 



* Torf»us and Peyrere. 

\ TorfseuB says, " ubi puljHca in sj/lvis vcnatio." Of 
wlmt trees were these woods composed ? PejTcre, copy- 
ing the Icelandic Chronicle, says, " Ou il se fait grande 
chasee de toutes sortes de bestes, ot entre autres de quantil6 
.i'ovn blancs." 
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of the bishop. . Beyond this spot the laud 
and ocean are said to present nothing but 
an apcumulation of snow and ice. 

To the West of Heijolfsness is Kindil- 
fiord^ or^ as Peyrere speUs it^ Hindelfiord^ 
whiph is described as a cultivated and 
w«U peopled bay. Upon the rights as you 
enter the bay^ there is .a church, called 
Krokskirk or Korskirk,. with a. monastery 
consecrated to St. Olave and to St. Augus* 
tin, the domain of which extends to 
Petersvic, where there are numerous hfibir 
tations. It also possesses the territory on 
the opposite side of the bay. 

Next to Kindil fiord is Rumpesibfiordji 

, or Rumpeyarfiord^ in an interior recess 

pf which there is a convent, dedicated to 



* Torfei Hist. p. 45, 
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St. Olare, which is proprietary of (he whole 
district to the shore of the bay. This bay 
coDtains many holms or little islands, the 
property of which the monastery divides 
with the episcopal see. Numerous hot 
springs are found in these islands, of J 
which both Peyrere and Torfseos say, that I 
they are so hot as to be inaccessible during I 
the winter, bat that in summer the tem- 
perature is so much reduced, that they 
become the resort of many persons in a . 
diversity of maladies. 

Next to Rumpesinfiord, is £inarsfiord» 1 
and between them is a large mansion, 1 
named Fos, fit for a king or " regi com- 
petens" in the language of Torfaeus*. Here 
is also a large church dedicated to St. Ni- 

♦ Peyrere's words are, " il y a une maison royals Hom- 
ing Fos." 



ebolas.' As-yba enter Liiiiesfiord^>viD 4he 
kft^ there is :a Uttle protnontory osHkd 
KliniDg ; and beyond it an arm of the sni^ 
Aenomiiiated Qranirich. Fartben^iivlthe 
iiiterioi^id.ikhottse:^^ named. DaUeTiWlikh 
bdoitgs to the Mshoj^'s . see: The cmtbe- 
dralis at -the end of the bisiy. ^ Here is a 
largfe "^od^ in which catde are left to 
browse;. 

.The whole cf Lnn^fiord^ with th^ 
large island which is called Unseya by 
Torfaeus, Reyatsen by- Feyrere, is appro^ 
prioted to . the cathedral. This part 
abounds with rdln deer^ which are hunted 
with the consent of ihe bishop. The island 
of Reyatsen eontams-a i^ecies of stone or 
marbl6^ oBt of whidr they cut bowls^ ji^^ 



* Tojfaeus calls it ^ villa magnifita.^ 
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and difierent kinds of culinary vessels, 
which possess the property of resisting the 
fire. 

More to the West is an island named 
Langent, where there are eight farms*. ■ 
In the vicinity is Ericsfiord ; and at the 
entrance of this arm of the sea there is an • 
island called Herrieven, or the Harbour 
of the Lord, half of which belongs to the 
bishop's see, and the other half to the ' 
<-hurch, whicli is called Diurnes, which is 
Men on entering Ericsfiord-j-, 

The country, says Peyrere, copying the 
Icelandic Chronicle, is unpeopled and desert 
between the Osterbygdt and Westerbygdt; 
and upon the borders of this desert there 
is a church, called Strosnes, which was 

* 'I'orfiBus snys, " rusticorum villse." 
i IVyrere. 
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fonnerly the metropolitan see^ and the re* 
sidence of the bishops of Greenland. TM 
Westerbygdt is represented as occupied bj 
the Skrellings*. This part of the country 
is described as possessing horses^ oseup 
sheep^ goats^ and other animals^ bat np 
human beings, either Christian or Pagan« 



* Doctor Wormius, who was frmed for his great re* 
sQireh in Northern antiquities, told Peyrere, that Ihest 
saragesy the aborigines of Greenland^ inhabited one sid^ 
of the bay of Kindelfiord, in the Western district, and 
that the Norwegians had a settlement on the opposite 
bank. When, then^ the author of the Icelaodie Quo* 
nicle said, that the Skreliings possessed all the Wester* 
bygdt, he meant only the country to the West of this 
bay. A small party of Norwegians, who had passed orer 
to the Western baoky were destroyed by the ^rellings. 
This caused the Viceroy of Norway, who is called judge 
4>f Greenland, to dkpatcfa a ship with a large force to 
revenge this affront. Bat the savages, at the sight of this 
v«8sel, took to flight and concealed themselves in the 
woods and rocks; which occasioned Ivar Bert to repre- 
ficnt the country as destitute of inhabitants. 
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Sach is the acooont which is gireo of I 
the ancient state of Greenland by Irar 
Bert, the author of the Cfaronicte, wfaick . 
15 mentioned above, and in which, if therft i 
be some inaccurate representation, tbeK i^J 
probably more truth. 
. Pcyrere remarks, that the Icelandic 1 
Chronicle is incorrect ii> describing the 
eborc'h uf Strosnes as the episcopal see, ] 
since that honour always belonged to the I 
town of Garde. The Danish Chronicle, 
whilst regretting the interruption of the ] 
conuimiiication with Greenland, assures I 
08, that, if the episcopal residence ofl 
Garde* were still standing and accessible^ ] 
We shoulil find a great number of docu- I 



■• Aiigriin Jumu, ul' h^elimJ, nccortling to Peyrei% 1 
■iiy« cxprciiily, " rutidnlu in (iiirde Episcopalls rcsidenliA J 
111 tiiiu Eyiiut«flord Ornctilauiliie Orientnlis." 
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ments for a complete and authentic fais- 
toiy of Greenland. 

The Iceland Chronicle, according to 
Peyrere, gires a Tarying and inconsistent 
account of the fertility of Greenland. In 
one part it says, that the country fur- 
nishes the best com which is to be found 
in any part of the world ; and that the 
«aks are of such vast bulk^ and such 
stately growth, that they produce acorns 
as large as apples. But in another pas- 
sage the same Chronicle afih'ms, that no 
seerf of any kind, which is sown in Green- 
land, will grow on account of the cold; 
and that the inhabitants are unacquainted 
with the use of bread. The latter part of 
this account harmonizes with that of the 
Danish Chronicle, which affirms, that 
when the country was first discovered by 
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Eric the Red, the sterility of tlie soil 
obliged liim to subsist entirely upon fish. , 
But in tbe same Danish Chronicle, 
which has just been mentioned, we And i| 
asserted, that, after the death of Eric, hia 
successors, who penetrated farther into 
the country, discovered some fertile spots 
between the mountains, and tit either fo» 
pasture or tillage. The Icelandic Chro-, 
nicie contradicts itself when it says^ that 
nothing will grow in Greenland owing to 
the intensity of the cold. Peyrere also re-,, 
marks, that that part of Greenland, which 
was peopled by the Norwegians, is in the 
same latitude as Upland, which is the . 
most fertile province in Sweden, and pro- 
duces fine crops of grain. And the Ice- 
landic Chronicle itself says, in another 
place, that the cold in Greenland is not 
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SO great as in Norway; and very good 
com is grown in that country. 

Greenland^ says Peyrere^ Kke other 
countries, which iare composed of plaint 
arid mountains, exhibits great diTfirsities 
of soil, and thoogh the close approxima^ 
tion to the farthest North, in many situa^ 
tions, destroys the process of vegetation, yet 
there appear to be localities, which are by 
no means destitute of fertility. There are 
pastures possessing excellent herbage ; and 
ampngst Ihe animaljs, which contributie to 
the subsistence of man, or to other uses, 
we find* sheep, oxen, horses, rein deer, 
stags, and hare^ ; and of the more savage 
animals, we find wolves, foxes, and an 
abundance of whtt^ and black bears. The 

♦ Pcyrcrc, p. 39. 



^mtr aifc«. ikv avr Mi vliite 



twih a cc of^ Anr UHb tamtd mtm to 
W fciiii y <w(t to Ae Li a g^ rf DgnmaAy 
vWm^^ yrr « «tfs of them to the Idngft 
lad praces in the nei^booriDg oonntrieff, 
when falconrr constituted one of iht 
UftOMmmts of the graaL 

The aboTe*mentH»ed muthor, who 
wrote in the middle of the seventeenth 
centunrf » says* that in Greenland nature 
lurodnces a singular phenomenon, whidi 

« P« set. See abo Cnntz, loL i. p. 78- 

t PeyifK*s account of Greenland b dafeed fiwn Ac 
Hague, l;»thJune, 164G. 



desfsribed fus: ». sort : of minicle m the 
Waadk. Ghromde. This ptoomeaon !• 
i2M>i other tfaali wbat is commonly c^alkd 
the Northern JLighU^ Hiese lights art 
»ieotioned as appearing mon particolarif 
about the time .of the ne^ mopn^; aa4 
iUuminating the wh^de coantry, as mxu^ 

as:i£ the mdoniinere at. the fiiU« . ^^ Tfaie 

> .« • • • 

lfght.is more.brigkt^'^ i8a}is P^ere, ^in 
pjnportion as the night is more dark/*' j * ^ 
; The Danish Chronicle^ which is qaoted 
by Peyrere, relates^ that in the year 1371 a 
vicileqt harriipaQe from the North £ast 
^rtive a vast accumulation of ice u|>on the 
coast of Iceland^ which was covered with 
9Q many bears and so much wood that it 
lad to tbQ aupposition, .that the territory 
ni i^ceenl«^)d was extended more to the 
Ncfsth £^t gtban. had been hidierto ima^ 
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Icelandic Chronicle mentions beavers and 
niartens. 

Peyrere adds*, that grey and white 
falcons abound more here than in any 
other part of the world. The superior 
excellence of these birds caused them to 
be formerly sent to the kings of Denmark^ 
who made presents of them to the kings 
and princes in the neighbouring countries^ 
when falconry constituted one of thft 
amusements of the great. 

The above-mentioned author, whO: 
wrote in the middle of the seventeentfc 
century-^*, says, that in Greenland naturfe: 
produces a singular phenomenon, whicli 



* P. 9S. See also Craotz, vol. i. p. 7S. 
t Peyrcre's account of Greenland is dated from the 
Hague, 18th June, ICiG. 
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is described as a sort of miracle in the 
Jcelaudic Chronicle. This phenomenon i» 
uo other than what is commonly called 
fhe Northern U^his. These lights art 
mentioned as appearing more particularly 
about the time of the new moon ; and 
illuminating the whole country, as much 
as if the moon were at the full. *' The 
light is more bright," says Peyrere, <* in 
proportion as the night is more dark." 

The Danish Chronicle, which is quoted 
by Peyrere, relates, that in the year 1:271 a 
violent hurricane from the North -East 
drove a vast accumulation of ice upon the 
coast of Iceland, which was covered with 
$o mauy bears and so much wood that it 
led to the supposition, that the territory 
^ Greenland was extended more to the 
N^rth East ^han had l>een hitherto ima- 
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gined. This circumstance tempted somaJ 
Northern sailors to attempt the discovery^'i 
but they found Dothing but ice. The 1 
kings of Norway and Denmark had long*! 
before this fitted out ships for the samel 
purpose, but without any more success J 
than the Icelanders had experienced. 
The principal incitement to these voyages I 
was a received opinion, or traditionary j 
report, that this country contained numer* 
ous veins of gold, of silver, and precious 
stones. 

The Danish Chronicle pretends, that J 
some adventurous merchants formerly J 
amassed a large treasure by these expedi- 
tions. But regions of silver and gold J 
have always been amongst tlie favourite s 
illusions of mankind; and the imagination J 
has revelled in visionary mines of the pre- 
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ciDus metals, not only in the South but in 
the North; and both at the Equator and 
the Pble. 

In tlie time of St. Olave, King of Nor- 
way, some sailors fiY)m Friesland, incited 
by the thirst of gold, are said to have 
- undertaken a voyage to the North Eastern 
extremity of Greenland; but, instead of 
returning home with mountains of wealth, 
they were happy to escape the fiiry of the 
winds on this rocky coast, in any miser- 
able asylum which they could find. 

The Danish Chronicle, which is a 
mixture of truth and fable, adds, that the 
Frieslanders, having made a landing upon 
the coast, discovered some wretched ca- 
bins just rising above the earth, around 
which lay heaps of gold and silver ore. 
Each of the sailors helped himself to 
d 
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as much as he could carry away. But, 
when they were retreating to the shore, 
iu order to re-embark with their treasure, 
they saw some human forms, as ngly as 
devils, issuing out of their earthen huts, 
armed with bows and arrows, and ac> 
companied with dogs of vast size. Be-> 
fore ail the sailors could reach the shore 
some of them were seized by these fright- 
ful archers, who tore them limb from 
limb within sight of their companions. 
The Danish Chronicle adds, that this 
region is so rich that it is peopled only by 
devils. 

Peyrere tells us, that one of the 
chapters in the Icelandic Chronicle de- 
scribes the ancient route between Nor- 
way and Greenland, before the naviga- 
tion was rendered impracticable by the 
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descent of accamuluted mountains of ice 
from a more remote point of the North. 
But what is mentioned concerning this 
route contains nothing very definite or 
satisfactory. 

The above-mentioned Icelandic Chro- 
nicle bos another chapter on the afiairs 
of Greenland, transcribed from an old 
book entitled Speculum. Regale. This 
chapter describes some marine monsters 
of enormous dimensions, which were 
formerly seen upon the coast of Green- 
land. The Norwegians called the first 
of these prodigies HafFstramb ; and speak 
of it as showing itself breast high above 
the waves. It resembled the human form 
in the neck, head, visage, nose, and 
mouth, except that the head was more 
than usually elevated, and terminating in 
42 
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a [joiut. It had wide shoulders, at tlie 
end of which were two stumps of arms, 
without any hands. The body tapered : 
downwards, but it was never visible I 
below the middle. It had a frozen look. 
The emersion of this phantasm above 
the waves was the st^al of a hurricane. 

The second monster received the ap- 
pellation of Marguguor. It resembled 
the female form as far as the middle. 
It had large breasts and dishevelled hair; 
its stumps of arms were terminated by 
large hands, the fingers of which were 
united by a web like the toes of a goose. 
it has been seen holding fish in its hands, 
and putting them into its mouth. Its 
appearance always presaged some violent 
storm. If it turned its eye to the sailors, 
when it plunged into the water, it was a 
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sign^ that they would Dot suffer ship- 
wreck ; bat^ if it tttnied its back, it was 
a sure omeu, that they would perish, ia 
the deep» 

The third pheDOiDenon* received the 
Dame of Hafgierdinguer, which was DOt 
properly a mouster, but coDsisted of three 
large bodies or mountaiDs of water, which 
the tempest impelled into that form; and 
when, unfortunately, any ships happened 
to become engaged in the triangular 
surface, which these three mountains 
formed, there was but little chance of 
their escape. This marine monster ap- 
pears to have been engendered by strong 
currents conflicting with opposing winds, 
which suddenly arise and swallow up the 
vessels which happen to be within tb^ 
»hoQk of these furious elements. 
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The Danish History relates, that ii 
the year 1348, a great pestilence, whic] 
was called the black plague^ depopulai 
a great part of the North. It carried 
most of the sailors and merchaots 
Norway and Denmark who were engag( 
in the trade hetwecu Greenland 
those kingdoms. About this period th) 
navigation to Greenland became less fre- 
quent, and the traffic began to be dls 
continued. But the learned Wormius 
assured Peyrere, that he had read in a 
Danish manuscript, that down to thai 
year 1484 there was a company of mor^j 
than forty sailors, at Bergen, in Norway,' 
who went every year to Greenland and 
brought back some yaluable products. 
Some German merchants had come to 
Bergen for the purpose of purchasing 
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ibese prodoots^ wbicb the Greenl^odmeii 
were ioot willing tp dispose of; and it 19 
added^ that the Germans, resebting this 
disappointment, invited the Greenhund 
traders to a supper, at which they pnt 
them treacheroQsly to death. But, as 
Peyrere remarks, this account has not 
much appearance of truth; nor is it 
probable, that the navigation between 
Greenland and Norway was, at this 
period, so open as the above details 
would induce us to suppose. Those 
details are, besides, refuted by the follow- 
ing facts* 

The revenue accruing from the pro- 
vince of Greenland was, in ancient times, 
appropriated to the domestic expenses of 
the Norwegian king; and no one could 
go to Greenland without the rpyal perr 
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mission, upon pain of death. In tho 
year 1389, Henry, Bi^op of Garde, in 
Greenland, embarked for Denmark, and 
was present at the meeting of the States 
of that kingdom, which were held at 
Funen in the reign of Queen Margaret, 
who united the kingdoms of Denmark 
and of Norway under the same crown. 
At this time some Norwegian raerchants,^ 
who had gone to Greenland without leave, 
were accused of having purloined the re- 
venue which was reserved for the expen- 
diture of the queen. Tlie queen showed 
no lenity towards these merchants, and 
would have proceeded to take away their 
lives, if they had not made oath upon the 
Holy Evangelists that their voyage to 
Greenland was unpremeditated, and that 
they were forced to that destination by 
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the violence of a sudden storm. They 
alleged that they had brought back only 
commodities which they had purchased^ 
and that they had not in the least inter^ 
fered with the revenue belongiog to the 
queen, They were accordingly set at 
liberty; but the danger which they had 
escaped, and the more rigorous prohibit* 
tions which were issued, prevented any 
other individuals from that time from 
attempting to carry on any traffic with 
the interdicted coast. 

Some time after this the queen herself 
dispatched some vessels to Greenland ; 
but of which no tidings were ever re* 
ceived ; and they must consequently have 
perished. This disastrous expedition con-* 
tributed to put an end to the intercourse 

» 

with Greenland; and the queen having 
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her attention occapied by her faos^titiesi 
ivith Sweden, lost sight of this remote 
colony, or left it to its fate. 

The Danish Chronicle relates, that in 
the year 1406, Eskild, Archbishop of Dron-: 
tbeim, wishing' to exercise the same eccle- 
siastical authority orer Greenland, which 
his predecessors had done, sent a prelate 
named Andrew, in order to succeed 
Henry, in the see of Garde, if he were 
dead, or to conyey some intelligence con- 
cerning him if lie were living. Nothing 
more was ever beard of Bishop Andrew, 
after his embarkation for Greenland ; nor 
were any farther tidings ever recelred of 
Henry, Bishop of Garde. After this, the 
intercoiirse between Norway or Denmark 
and Greenland, suffered an interruption 
from that period to the present ; nor is 
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there much probahility that it will ever h% 
renewed. 

Queen Margaret was succeeded^ upon 
the throne of Denmark^ by Erick^ of Po* 
merania, who gave himself little troubte 
about a settlement so remote as that of 
Greenland. His successor^ Christopher 
of Bavaria^ was employed during hi» 
whole reign in making war upon the 
Pomeranians. 

The house of Oldenburg began itt 
reign in Denmark in the year 1448. 
Christian, who was the first sovereign of 
that race, and of that name, neglected 
his dominions in the North in order to 
turn his attention to the South, He made 
a pilgrimage to Rome, where he obtained 
from the Pope a grant of the country of 
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Ditmarsb, and permission to estaUbh an 
academy at Copenhagen. 

Christian I was succeeded by Chris- 
tian II, who, at the period of his corona- 
tion, bound himself by a solemn promise 
to make every possible exertion to restore 
the intercourse between Denmark and 
Greenland, and to recover that settlement. 
But this monarch, instead of recovering • 
what his predecessors had lost, himself ^ 
lost part of what they had possessed. His 
tyrannical barbarities caused him to be 
expelled from Sweden, which Queen Mar- 
garet had united with the Danish and 
Norwegian crown. From Sweden Chris- 
tian II retired into Denmark; but the 
same conduct which had occasioned his 
rxpulsion by the Swedes, soon led to hi& 
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*dheposition by the Danes. It is on thu 
account that fae is represented with a 
shivered sceptre amongst the Danish 

kings. 

Eric Valkandor^ who had been chan<^ 

cdlor to Christian 11^ and was a Danish 
gentleman of great and generous senti* 
metats^ had been made Archbishop of 
DtoHtheim. After the disgrace of his 
master, he retired to his archiepiscopal 
see, where he exerted himself with great 
zeal and activity in order to renew the 
communication with Greenland/ and to 
discover the fate of that ancient settjle- 
ment. This learned prelate made it his 
business to read all the books in which it 
was mentioned, to examine all the mer- 
chants and mariners who had any know* 
Mge of it ; and he also caused a chart to 
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be formed of the route which was sup* 
posed to have been observed. He was on 
the point of putting his projects in execu* 
tion, when, being suspected of favouring 
the cause of the deposed monarch, he was 
deprived of his archbishoprick, and ba- 
nished from the Norwegian territory. 
The benevolent scheme, which he had 
formed, was thus disconcerted ; and the 
hopes, which had been excited, vanished 
in disappointment. Tlie good Archbishop 
Valcandor retired to Rome, where he , 
ended hi^ days. 

Frederick I was succeeded by Chris- 
tian III, who had an expedition fitted 
out for the discovery of the lost set- 
tlement in Greenland ; but this proved 
as abortive as similar attempts had pre- 
viously been. This monarch now repealed 
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Ibe ordinances wbich his predecessors had 
established, by which all communication 
with Greenland bad been strictly prohi- 
bitedj without a special permission from 
the crown. The intercourse was now 
rendered free, without, any limitations or 
restraints. But this act of royal grace 
came too late to be of any use; for the 
Norwe^ans at this period liad degene- 
rated from the enterprizing valour of 
their ancestors ; and they were, at t!ie 
same time, so impoverished that they did 
not possess the means of equipping any 
vessels for such a dilficiilt and hazardous 
undertaking. 

Frederick II entertained the same 
project as his father, Christian III, 
and be dispatched Magnus Helgningsen 
to attempt the discovery of Greenland. 
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This Magnus HeigniDgsen, if the relatiod 
be not fabulous, actually discovered the 
long lost land, but was prevented by the 
operation of some mysterious cause fronl 
reaching the shore. His ship, without 
any visible cause, was stopped in its 
course, though in the midst of deep> 
water and a fresh breeze, without any 
obstruction from the ice. As this Mag- 
nus Heigningsen could not advance any 
farther he was happy to be able to re- 
treat ; and he accordingly sailed back to 
Denmark. When he got back to that 
country he published an account of what 
had happened to his ship ; and pretended 
that its farther progress had been stopped 
by a great loadstone at the bottom of the 
sea. 

The Danish Chronicle, of which Peyr 
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rere has made such liberal use, gives the 
foUowing accouot of the expedition of Sir 
Martin Frobisher to Greenland in 1576. 

Frobisher set sail from England in the 
year just mentioned, and discovered the 
coast of New Greenland, but did not 
make any landing till he returned with 
another expedition in the following spring. 
Tlie inhabitants of that part of the coast 
where he disembarked, abandoned their 
dwellings, and fled in different directions 
at the approach of the English. The 
alarm of some of these natives appears to 
have been so great that they clambered up 
to the tops of sojQie rocky precipices, from 
which they threw themselves into the sea. 

The English, who found it impossible 
to allay the suspicions, or conciliate the 
confidence of these savages, took posses- 
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«ion of the huts which they had deserted* 
They were, in fact, tents formed of seal- 
skins, stretched upon four poles, and 
sewed together with sinews instead of 
tUread. All these tents bad two en- 
trances, one of which ft-onted the West 
and the othei- the South ; but they were 
closed against the winds from the East 
and the North, by which they were liable 
to be the most incmnmoded. 
; I Tfae English discovered in these cabins 
only an ancient matroQ, who appeared a 
picture of hideous deformity, and a young 
woman, who was in the family way, and 
hud a little child holding her hand; 
These two last they carried off, regardless 
df the opposition of the old beldam, who 
setup a frightful howl. Departing from 
this point, they steered along the Eastern 
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Qoast, where they bdidd a manne monster 
as large as an ox, with a horn projectiog 
froui the snout of more than two yards in 
\&agth, which tbey took for tbe unicorn. 
Proceeding in a North-east direction, they 
landed on another part of the coast of 
Greenland, which they discovered to be 
subject to earthquakes, that threw gre^ 
rocks down into the plain. Here they 
found some gravel abounding, as they 
imagined, with particles of gold, of which 
tbey carried off a considerable quantity. 

They spared no pains to conciliate the 
natives of this part of tbe coast, who 
themselves made a show of a desire to 
maintain an amicable coirespondence. 
But these demonstrations of friendship 
appear to have been designed only to put 
the English off their guard ; for, whew 
e2 
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Frobisher had landed, he was suddenly 
attacked by a body of savages, who had 
concealed themselves behind a bank for 
that purpose. He retreated to the shore 
and eluded their niachinations. The sa- 
vages, however, still imagined that the j 
strangers might he caught in the snare ;■ 
and in order to entrap them, they scat-l 
tered pieces of raw flesh along the shore, 
as they Would have done to allure dogs. 
Finding this attempt fail, they had re- 
course to another stratagem. They car- 
ried a lame man, or at least one who ' 
feigned to be lame, down to the sea-side; | 
and, having left him there, they went 
away and kept themselves entirely out of ( 
sight. They supposed that the English 
would make an attempt to carry off this 
lame man in order to serve them as an in- 
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terpreter^ or to procure some intelligence 
by his means. But Frobisher^ who, sus- 
pected some deception, ordered a shot to 
be fired over his head, when he instantly 
sprung up upon his legs and ran away 
with precipitate velocity* 

The savages now appeared in great 
numbers^ and assailed the English with a 
shower of arrows and stones ; but they 
were soon repulsed by a discharge of great 
and small guns. 

The native Greenlanders are repre- 
sented as perfidious and cruel^ neither to 
be softened by caresses nor moved, by be- 
nefits. This^ however, is the character of 
very imperfect knowledge and limited ob« 
nervation.. They are described as plump 
in their appearance, active in their limbs, 
and with an aspect of olive hue. Some of 
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them are reported to be as black as ne* 
groes. Their clothes are made out of th« 
skin of the seal, and sewed with sinews. 
The women wear their hair loose, but 
throw it back behind their ears in order ttf 
show the face, which they paint blue and 
yellow. Tliey wear no petticoats, but 
short trowsers made of fish-skin, drawn 
one over the other ; in the pockets of 
which they carry their knives, little mir- 
rors, and the working materials, which 
they procure from foreigners or obtain 
from the wrecks which may happen upoa 
their coasts. The shirts or chemises of 
both sexes are made from the intefitines of 
fish, and sewed with fine sinews. They 
wear their clothes loose, and gird them 
with a belt made of fish-skin. They are 
disgustingly dirty, and covered with vcr- 
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miD. Their oiiterion of wealth is the 
number of bows and arrows, of slings^ 
boats, and oars, which an individual piay 
possess. Their bows are small, their ar- 
rows thin and armed at the end with a 
sharp point of bone or horn. They are 
expert in the use of the bow and the 
sling ; and in killing fish with the spear. 
Their little boats are covered with seal- 
skin, and can hold only one man. But 
they have larger boats formed of wood, 
covered with the skin of the whale, and 
which MriU carry twenty men. Their sails 
are made of the same materials as 



; or of the intestines of fish fastened 
together by fine sinews. And though they 
make use of no iron in the constructioQ 
of their c^juoes or boats, they are put 
together with so much skill> and so -well 
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oompacted^ that in them^ they TCDture out 
into the wide ocean with perfect security. 
They have no venomous reptiles or insects ; 
hut are sometimes infested with swarms 
of gnats. They make use of very large 
dogs for the purpose of drawing their 
sledges. All the fresh water which they 
possess they procure from the melted . 
snow. 

Such are the principal particulars 
which are detailed in the Danish account 
of Frohisher's voyage. We will now pro- 
ceed to relate some attempts of the Danes 
to renew their intercourse with Greenland^ 
subsequent to those which have been pre* 
viously mentioned^ and which proved 
abortive. 

Christian IV resolved^ if possible^ to 
signalize his reign by the discovery of 
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that lost settlement^ which his fathev and 
grandfather had sought in vain. For this 
purpose he sent for an experienced ma-« 
riner from England, who had the repa* 
tatiqn of being well acquainted with the 
Northern ocean, and with the route to 
Greenland. Having procured this skilful 
auxiliary, whose name was John Knight, 
the Danish monarch equipped three stout 
ships, which he put under the orders of 
Godske Lindenau, who sailed from the 
Sound on the breaking up of the ice in 
the year 1605. The Englishman, whQ '* 
was appointed to the command of on# 
ship, having jreached the latitude h» 
wishejd, steered his course to the South 
West in order to avoid the ice and to make 
the land with less, risk. The Danish ad- 
Lindqnau, thinking ^ that the Eng- 
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lish captain was deviating from the right 
track by keeping to the South West, con- 
tinued his route to the North East, antf 
arrived on the coast of Greenland without 
either of the other ships. Admiral Lin- 
denau had no sooner come to an anchor^ 
than a nunibOT of savages pat off their 
hoats from the shore to visit his ship* 
The admiral gave them a very hospitable 
reception, and made them a present oT 
Bome wine, which, however, was not 
agreeable to their taste ; and they mani^ 
festcd signs of their dislike. They saw- 
some whale oil, which they expressed a 
desire to have ; and it was accordingly 
ponred out for them in large mugs, which 
they drank with avidity and delight, 

These savages possessed a number of 
skins of the fox, the bear, and the seal. 
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with many horns in pieces, ends, ami 
trunks, which they exchanged with the 
panes for knives, needles, looking-glasses, 
and trifles of different kinds. They showed 
no desire for gold or silver money, the 
offer of which provoked their ridicule or 
excited their contempt. They manifested 
on the other hand a passionate eagerness 
for every article of steel manufacture, 
which they were willing to purchase by 
the sacrifice of their greatest valuables, as 
of th«r bows and arrows, their boats and 
oars. When they had nothing more to 
offer in exchange, they stripped themselves 
to the skin, and offered to make away with 
all the clothes they possessed. 

Godske Lindenaa remained three days 
in the road, but it is not said that he once 
went ashore. He was probably alraid of 
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trustiiig the lives of the small niimber of 
persons he had with him in the midst of 
such a mass of savages, hy whom they? 
were so greatly oiitnmnbered. 

He took his departure upon the fourth 
day; but before he set sail he secured. 
two of the natives on board his ship ia ' 
order to carry them to Denmark ; but 
they made so many violent efforts to es- , 
cape, that it became necessary to secure 
them by cords in order to prevent thenz 
from plunging into the sea. When th^ 
-savages upon the beach saw two of their 1 
countrymen made prisoners and fastened 
to the deck of the Danish vessel, they dis.- 
charged a shower of stones and arrows 
upon the Danes, who were obliged to ter- 
rify them to a distance by firing off one of | 
their great guns. The admiral returned J 
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to Denmark by himself^ without knowing 
what had befallen the other two ships, 
with which he had originally embarked. 

The Danish account of this expedition 
says, that the English captain with the two 
Danish vessels, which had separated from 
that under Lindenau, reached the coast at 
the Southern extremity of Greenland, or 
Cape Farewell. It is also certain that the 
English commander entered Davis's 
Straits, and coasted along the shore to 
the East. He discovered a number of 
good harbours, a fine country, and verdant 
plains. The savages in this part of 
Greenland carried on some traffic with 
him; as those upon the other side had 
done with Lindenau; but they exhibited, 
more distrust; for they had no sooner 
received the Danish commodities in ex- 
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change for their owii than they took to 
theu* boats with as much precipitation as 
if they were pursued by an enemy. 

The Danes armed themselves for the 
purpose of making a landing in one of the,. 
bays. The soil, where they went ashore^, 
appeared to be a mixture of sand and, 
rock, hke that of Norway. Some ftimeg 
exlialed from the earth made them sup- 
pose that there were mines of sulphur ia 
the neighbourhood ; and they found many 
pieces of silver ore, which yielded twenty- 
six ounces of silver to the hundred weight 
of ore. 

The English captain, who discovered 
many fine harbours or bays along thi$ 
coastj gave them Danish names, and be- 
fore his departure made a chart of what 
he had seen. He also directed four of the 
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best formed savBges, whom the Daaes 
could seize, to be conveyed on board hb 
ship- One of these four natives became 
80 outrageons, that the Danes, not being 
able to haul him along, knocked him on 
the head with the but end of thrar nras* 
kets. This intimidated the three others^ 
who followed without farther resistance. 

But the natives of the place, who had 
behdd one of their companions pot to 
death, and three made prisoners, muted 
themselves in a body to avenge the one 
and to rescoe the others. They pnr« 
sued the Danes to the shore in order to 
execute ihese rtMhrtions ^>nd to p reveuf t 
their embnkatioii. The Danes, hMvever, 
saved tibemsclves and their boat^ Ky a 
thndy use of Aeir ire-an^, wHutfc 44^ 
i(ned grant temr aonai; the €tmmf. 
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They now made good their retreat to theii 
ships, and returned to Denmark with the 
three captured Greenlanders, whom they 
presented to the king, and who were 
found to be much better made and more 
civilized than those whom Godske X.Inde- 
nau had imported. They also differed in 
manners, language, and dress. 

The Danish monarch, who was gra- 
tified by the result of this first expedition. 
dispatched the same Admiral Lindenau to 
Greenland with five stout vessels in the 
following yeai', 1606. He departed from 
the Sound upon the 8th of May ; having 
on board his ship the three savages whom 
the English captairi had conveyed away, 
in order to serve as interpreters and 
guides. One of these savages fell sick 
, and died during the voyage ; and his body 
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Was thrown overboard. Godske Lindenaa 
took the same route which the English 
captain had observed, and passed by Cape 
Farewell into Davis's Straits. One of his 
five ships was lost sight of in a fog ; but 
the four others arrived in Greenland. 
The natives showed themselves in great 
numbo-s upon the coast, but manifested 
no inclination to trade, or to trust the 
Danes, who, in their turn, showed the 
same want of confidence. This ohiiged 
the latter to proceed higher up the coast, 
where they discovered a finer harbour 
itban that which they had left ; but they 
found the natives as suspicious and in- 
tractable as at the former station, and m- 
;4iicating a determination to resort to force 
if the Danes attempted to land. 

The Danes, not willing to hazard ft 
f 
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landing in such inaasplcious circum- 
stances, sailed to a greater distance. As ] 
they proceeded along the coast, they met | 
some of tlie natives ia their canoes. 
They surprised six of these at different i 
times, and took them ou hoard along with i 
thdr canoes and little equipments. 

The Danes, having afterwards cast j 
anchor «i a, third bay, one «f tlie attend- 
ants of Godske Lindenan, who was a ' 
tardy and enterprising Tetei'an, solicited 
the permission of- his master to proceed 
alone to the shore, in order to reconnoitre 
<Uie laBd, and, if possible, to establish 
some intercourse with the savages. But j 
this unfortunate valet had no sooner set | 
his foot upon the beach than he was 
seized, stabbed, and hacked in pieces 
by the natives ; who, after this atrocity. 
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retired out of the reach of the DauUh 
guns. 

These savages had knives and swords 
made . of the horns or teeth of that fish 
which they call unicorn, and which they 
ground to an edge upon a stone ; nor were 
they less sharp than if they had been 
made of iron or steel. 

Godske LindenaU; not finding it prac< 
ticable to establish any amicable coinmu- 
nication with the people of this district, 
set sail for Denmark; but of the six 
Greenlanders whom he liad recently 
forced on board, one was pierced with 
such regret at the thought of never more 
seeing his native home, that he threw 

I liimself into the ocean in a paroxysm of 
despair. Upon their return the Danes 

I Jbad the pleasure of rejoining the fifth ship^ 
/2 
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which bad disappeared in a fog ; but they 
had been only five days together when 
they were all separated by a storm ; and a 
month elapsed before they could re-unite 
when the tempest had passed away. They 
arrived at Copenhagen upon the 5th of 
the following October, after having expe- 
rienced many awful perils and hair- 
hreadth escapes. 

The King of Denmark, who deserved 
praise for his perseverance, now deter- 
jnined upon a third expedition to Green- 
land. He accordingly ordered two large 
;ships to be fitted out, which he placed 
under the command of a Captain Karsten" 
Richkardisen, a native of Holstein, whom^ 
he ftirnished with some sailors from Nor- 
way and Iceland that were acqnaiuted 
with the navigation. These vessels sailed. 
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[ firom the Sound on the 12tli of May, but 
the Danish Clirouicle has uot stated in 
what year; nor was it known to Pey- 

L rere. On the 8th of Jane Richkardisen 
discovered the high points of the Green- 
land mountains ; but he was prevented 
from landing by the rocks of ice which ran 
out far into the sea and rendered the 

I coast inaccessible. He was therefore ob- 
l^ed to return without accompUshing^ tlie 
object of his voyage^ as he despaired of 
being able to penetrate the icy barrier 
which blockaded the shore. No similar 
attempt has hitherto been successful ; and 
the Eastern coast of Greenland, though 
for several centuries well known to, and 
liabitually visited by, the Norwegians 
and 0anes, is, at present, a terra in- 
eogniia, notwithstanding the spiiit of 
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European adventure and the zeal of modenk 
discovery. 

The King of Denmark caused pafv 
ticular attention to be paid to the three 
savages who had survived the preceding, 
and the five who had been imported by the 
last expedition to Greenland. They were 
fed upon milk, butter, and cheese, as well 
as upon raw flesh and raw fish, ' to which 
they had been accustomed at home. They 
appeared to hare an invincible repugnance 
to our baked bread and dressed meat; not 
did they relish any kind of wine so much 
as the oil and grease of the whale. They 
often turned a wishful and desponding 
look to the North ; and sighed so anxiously 
to return to .the place of their nativity, 
that, whenever they were watched with 
less vigilance than usual, those who bad 
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an opportunity seized any boat that wa3 
at hand and pat to sea^ regardless of the 
dangers they had to encounter. A storm 
once overtook some of these intrepid ad* 
venturers at ten or twelve leagues from 
the Sounds and foarced them back to the 
coast of Schonen, where they were made 
prisoners by the peasantry and conveyed 
back to Copenhagen. This caused them 
to be guarded with more rigour, and kept 
under greater restraint. But three of 
them fell sick and died of grief. 

Five of these savages were alive and 
well when a Spanish Ambassador made 
his appearance in Dounark; and the 
Danish Monarch, in order to divert this 
stranger^ caused these native Greenlanders 
to exhibit their manoeuvres in their little 
oanoes upon the sea. The Spanish Am- 
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basaador was quite delighted with the 
address which they displayed, and with 
the extraordinary celerity with which they 
glided over the waves. He made a pre- 
sent in money to each of the savages, 
which they expended in equipping them- 
selves in the Danish fashion. They were 
accordingly seen booted and spurred, with 
large feathers in their hats ; and in these 
habiliments they proposed to serve in 
the cavalry of the Danish King. 

But these high spirits of the Green- 
landers lasted only for a short time ; for 
they soon relapsed into their usual melan- ' 
choly. They became entirely absorbed " J 
with the idea of returning to their native ' 
country ; and two of them having oh- -' 
tained possession of their little boats put ■ 
out to sea. They were pursued, but only 'J 
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one of them was taken, and the other 
probably perished in the waves; for it 
cannot be supposed that he ever returned 
to the land of his fathers. With respect 
to one of the savages, it was remarked, 
that he shed tears whenever he beheld 
a child at the breast : from which it was 
supposed, that he had left a wife an4 
children at home. 

Of these surviving savages two pined 
away with regret. The two others lived 
ten or twelve years in Denmark after the 
decease of their companions. No pains 
were spared to reconcile them to their 
-condition, but without success. One of 
them died of an illness, brought on by 
being employed in diving for the pearl 
tnuscle, daring the depth of winter. His 
companipDj who was inconsolable for his 
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loss, agaiD seized a boat and made 
effort to escape from captivity. He lia4>1 
passed the Sound before he could be re* 
taken, but he Hved only a short time after, J 
dii« last attempt to recover his liberty. 

Peyrere says, that an attempt wa« 
made to convert these savages to ,thc.l 
Christian faith, but that they could never i 
be brought to learn the Danish laognage i 1 
and be remarks, with much siinpIicitY».J 
tiiat "la foi estant de IWye, il hit invrl 
possible de leur faire comprendre no* 
mysteres." *' Faith," says he, " coming 
from hearing, it was impossible to makcl 
them comprehend our mysteries." H« 
adds, that those who narrowly watched I 
their actions often saw them Hft up thei^l 
eyes to Heaven, and worship the Sun. 

The Patiish Monarch desisted from^l 
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Bikj fiviher attempt to discoyer Old 
Oreenland ; but some merchants at Copen^ 
hagen formed themselves into a Greenland 
Company^ for the pmpose of establishing 
a traffic with that part of the world. In 
ld36 this Company fitted out two ships, 
which visited that part of the coast of 
New Greenland which is washed by Da« 
vis's Straits.. When they cast anchor, 
eight savages came off to them in their 
little canoes. The Danes had displayed 
their knives, mirrors, and other articles 
upon the deck, to which the savages had 
also conveyed their furs, skins, and fish 
horns ; but a gun having been inconsider- 
ately fired, in order to celebrate the 
drinking of some particular health, these 
native traders were so frightened that they 
instftntly leaped int9 the sea, from which 
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they did not emerge till they had pro- 
ceeded to two or three hundred yards froii 
Ihe ship. 

The Danes at last succeeded in ap 
peasing the apprehensions of the Greeni 
landers, and in allaring them again cH 
board their vessels. The Danish com^ 
mauder having remarked an inlet of 1 
coast where there was a b^k of sandj 
which bore a strong resemblance to gok 
his cupidity made him imagine, that ' 
had discovered a mine of wealth. Hal 
lost no time in filling his ship with 
jancied gold dust, and made the besi 
of his way to Denmark, exulting it 
dreams of visionary opulence. 

But the master of the Greenland 
Company, who was less credulous that 
the captain of the .expedition, havinj 
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caused this preciofus sand to be rfaminrd 
bj the goldsmiths at Copenhagen, thej 
were not able to extract from the whole 
mflOBs a single particle of gold. The 
captain was accordingly ordered, to 
his great mortification, to throw the 
whole of this yaluable lading into the 



In this last expedition to Greenland 
the Danes secured and carried off two 
<if the natives before they left the coast 
When they had reached the open sea, 
the Danes released these captives from 
their bonds, when, finding ihemselires 
free irom restraint, the love of liberty 
prevailed over every other sentiment, and 
they plnnged into the waves in order 
to ' regain thdr native shore. But that 
^ore was too ranote for them to reacts 
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and they perished ■ in the vain attemp 
It is pleasant to contemplate that senti 
ment, which attaches us to our naiiv 
land, operating alike in all regions 
climes, and attaching the human hein 
to a country of almost invincible sterilil 
and perpetual frost, as well as to on 
where there are the richest products ; 
the most genial seasons. 

In the year 1654 a ship was sent tp^ 
Greenland, under the command of Davi 
Nellcs, the success of which tierminated] 
in carrying off three native women fronftJ 
the open part of tlie Eastern coast. Th 
last vovage, which was not more sue*! 
cessful than the preceding, was made uyJ 
the year 1670. This expedition was fitted | 
out by order of Christian V, and vragl 
commanded by Captain Otto Axdsoaj-i 
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bat Gcantz* sa^b, ^* ^e hatTt bt/ 
of its issue ;'' and, Mccar&mg to Torbeiu. 
Axelson never xetnmed to telJ irhai he 
had seen. 

None of the expeikdmu^ which have 
aailed firom Denmark, or other coantriefc, 
have been successful in reooveriiag the 
knowledge of that part of the £astcni 
coast which was peopled by settlers from 
. Iceland and Norwav, and is denominated 
Old Greenland. In the account Hiiioh 
the Icehuidic Chronicle gives of the an- 
cient route, it is stated, that haM* wagf 
between Iceland and Greenland there was 
a cluster of httle islands, or rocks, called 
Gondebiume Skeer, wfaidi were inhahited 
by bears. The drifting ice has probably 
CQlleoted round these islands, and been so 
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petrified by successive accumulations 
to become impenetrable to the sun. 

PejTere, whose account of Greenlan 
has been generally followed in this In* J 
troduction, tells us, that he was once. I 
inclined to believe, that Godske Lindenau J 
had actually reached the coast of OI4 
Greenland In his first voyage, and that! 
the savages whom he carried off were J 
descendants of the first Norwegian set-, 
tiers, whose remains have been so anxi* 
ously sought. But this impression was J 
effaced by the information of many per- J 
sous who had seen these savages at i 
Copenhagen, and who assured blm, tli 
they had not the smallest resemblance t»] 
the Danes or Norwegians in their Ian-, 
guage and manners, and that the Danes.1 
and Norwegians could not understand al 
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word that thepe native Greenlaudcra 
uttered. 

In the expedition to Greenland^ which 
was undertaken in the year 1636, the 
aatives upon the western coast^ who had 
iBome tragic with the Danes, were asked, 
whether therie were any inhabitants like 
themselves beyond the mountains which 
were seen in the distance. The savages 
replied by signs, that there were more 
people b^ond the mountains than there 
were hairs on their heads ; and that they 
wei^e men of large stature, with great 
hows and arrows, who destroyed every body 
that came in their way. 

The knowledge which the Danes have 
at any period acquired respecting the 
jpeople or the products of Greenland, 
never extended beyond a narrow slip of 

s 
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territory along the coast. They knew j 
nothing of the remote interior of tbti 
country from actual observation ; and ] 
their settlements occupied only a very 
small comparative portion of the whole. J 
Much is still left to be explored; but the j 
nature of the country itself opposes such 
UQ accumulation of obstacles to the re- 
search of the traveller, that they are 
not soon likely to be overcome. More, 
however, of the coast will probably sooq 
be discovered thwi has ever previously 
been explored ; or, if explored, it has 
at least been concealed for many centum 
ries. When the enterprizing spirit of an. 4 
£nglish navigator is directed to that quar- 
ter of the world, we fee! a firm coufi- j 
dence, that nothing will be left untried^ ] 
which skill w cvurage can effect, to ex* 1 
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LIFE OF HANS EGEDE. 



THE Author of the present Volume was 
bom in Denmark^ on the 31st of January, 
in the year 1686. He was educated for 
the Christian ministry, and became pastor 
to a congregation at Vogen, in Norway^ 
p^ncl appears for some time to have exer- 
cised the same functions at Drontheim, in 
that kingdom. In an early period of his 
ministry be was seized with a strong 
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desire of making himself acquainted with 
the fate of the Norwegian families who 
had formerly been settled in Greenland, 
and of whom no intelligence had been 
received for several centuries. All the 
inquiries which he could make led to the 
conclusion, that that part of the coast 
where these settlements had formerly- 
existed had been rendered inaccessible by 
tlie ice ; and that the ancient settlers had 
been destroyed either by the effects of the 
climate or the hostility of the natives,- 
But these unfavourable representations 
did not repress the ardour of Egede to 
enibaik in this perilous undertaking • 
and either to discover the old Norwegian 
tsettlementB, or to form a new one, and to 
devote his life to the instructiou of tiie 
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bttfli»totfs.fltid ttkdt^^ GraetthnMicn 
is tlMi StthitaEty ti«^ &t the Chmttaik 
doctriikty 

tk wiis il Kuuh -of 'wibrtti t^dijieMltaeiiti 
ttfid jMiligled witlr m6h d portion of 
cMliiiftictsm ^ ddes HM i^en^jr BoSiir its 
exertioiis to be relakeA by 4ifficiiltie9^ oi* 
tbe iM^pes wbieh It bad catiteWtd to be 
extii^t^bcid by itiaospiciOiis eiroittt^ 
Maneei^^ Vat maiif years he atteuqpted 
ill rsiik to intcsrest the Diumb go^ernmetil 
ifli die; DtrtbeituMe of tbe Mftieme wbich 
h^ bad coiioeilred. His memorials werib 
disregarded^ and liis pfbpiosals Hrere eofi^ 
irfdered as risioDwy and impracticable. 
But at last Frederick IV^ King of Deo* 
inark^ issued an order to tbe magistrates 
irt^Bergtn to make in^[mries of all tbe 
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masters of vessels and traders, who h; 
been in Davis's Straits, concerniog tl 
state of the traffic with Greenland ; am 
at the same time, to learn their opini< 
about forming a new settlement upon that 
coast. But the answer which they re» 
turned was not at all favourable to t] 
wishes of our author, and the project' 
seemed never likely tq be accomplished. 

After more ineffectual attempts, hit 
perseverance at last triumphed over every 
obstacle ; and he persuaded some 
chants and others to subscribe som? 
small sums, out of which he collected a, 
capital of about 2000A Of this incoi 
siderable sum he himself had fumishetf 
about 60/., which constituted his little 
ftU. With these slender means, whici( 
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seemed totaUy inadequate to the imdei> 
faking, a ship was purchased, called ihe 
Hope, in which Egede was to be con« 
veyed to Qreenland, and to lay the foun« 
dation of the meditated establishment. 



But, in the spring of 17^1 9 the Danish 
ISQonarch, who had been brought to think 
more favourably of the expedition, ap«> 
pointed Mr. Egede to be pastor of the 
new colony, and missionary to the Hea<» 
then, with a p^sion of 60/. a year, and 
•401. for his immediate exigencies. 

Egede embarked for Greenland, with 
)iis wife and four small children, upon the 
12th of May, 1/21; and he landed in 
Ball's River, in the 64th degree of North 
jatitiide, upon the 3d of July, in the 
same year. The company on board thq 
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ship consisted of forty persons. They 
]ost no time in building a house of stone 
and earth, upon an island near Kangdfi, 
which they called Haabets Oe, or Hope' 
Island, after the name of the ship ftv 
which they had made the voyage. f 

The conduct of Egede as a missionary 
deserves tiie highest praise. He conciH* 
ated the confidence of the natives, minisp 
tered to their wants, learned their laq< 
goage, and gradually introduced somi 
additional rays of intellectual light in) 
their minds. 

" As soon," says Crantz, vol. i. p. 286, 
•* as he new the word kina^ i. e. whdt 
is this ? he asked the name of evra^ 
thing that presented itself to the senses,*] 
and wrote it down." But his chihhvn. 
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by continiially cohvereing with tbe child* 
ren of the natiTes^ feamed the language 
particttlarlj the pronusiciationt with mnchi 
more facility than himself ; and he waa 
enabled to make considerable use of 
their proficiency in the vernacular tongue 
of the country, in promoting Ijke purposes 
of his mission. 

Upon the death of Frederick I V^ and 
the accession of Christian VI, the Danish 
government, dissatisfied with the expense 
which the settlement in Greenland ha4 
occasioned, and the faint prospect which 
appeared of any adequate remuneration 
from the trade with that country, issued, in 
1731, a mandate for the relinquishment 
of the colony, and the return of the set* 
tiers. But this zealous missionary resolved 
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not to abandon the good work which hi 
bad began ; and though most of the set 
tiers left the coast in the ship which had' 
been sent to conduct them home, he 
maiued behind w^ith ten seamen whom he 
had persuaded to adopt the same deter- 
mination. The Danish monarch, either 
sympathising with his constancy, or 
moved by his entreaties, assisted him ,with 
some supplies in the following year ; and 
in the year 1733 he was cheered by the. 
assurance that the mission should ba 
more effectuiilly supported, and the trade 
with Grcenhind more vigorously prose-, 
cuted than it had hitherto been. 

When the advanced age, or rather the 
growing infirniities of Egede, which had 
been increased by the corporeal toils he 
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climate, he ifluiacd m Ciyniiifci u xl 
the year 1736L Ilfecwgh he liad r£uu#- 
quished the busmml, be vas iwr kuteaa^ 
tire to its intereiKts: iut Le df-s'ua^^d 2uai± 
of his time, after ha* reosn, xo tltf: iu* 
stniction of yooD^ ma«aManes 2l xiit iiflU' 
giiage of Grrpnlami He aAM# t;u2u}MfM:d 
agranmiar and a dktaoiGBiT W titia iia#' 
guage, into whidi he tramdaxed die Xt-v 
Testament for the use of dje uuMuub 
and the benefit of the mMOve^ He yui^ 
lished the Description of (mtadattd, niuch 
is contained in the pctsoit Voliuae, at 
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Copenhagen^ iu the Danish lan^agej I 
the year preceding his death, which took 
place in 1758 *. 



* The Moravian mission in Greenland began in thfl'l 
year 1733. The brethren of this mission have two settle>Tl 
ments or villnges upon the Western coast. One of ihes^Fi J 
whicli is called New Herrnliut, ia on Ball's Riverj a 
the other, which is denominated Liehtenfels, is at the d 
tance of thirty-six leagues from the h'rst, and more to U 
Soutli. Crantz says, that, at his departure from Greeiwfl 
land, four hundred and seventy Greenlanders were liviiu 
at New Herrnhut in sixteen houses. The brelliren them-1 
selves describe this place as a sort of green Oasis in tf I 
cheerless desert. " No one," says one of the missionaries 1 
" would expect to find sueli a pleasant place in such aa J 
unpleit^ant land. The country consists entirely of bald 1 
rocks, thiolj interspersed with spots aod veins of earth, o» 1 
rather sand. But our liouse, area, garden, &c. look very 
regular and decent, and all the adjacent land round about 
the place, where once not a blade of grass grew in the 
sand, IS now enrobed with the moGt beautUiil foliage, so 
that New-Herrnhut may be called a garden of the Lord 
in a most frightful wilderness." Crantz, vol. i, p. 1 S2, 
163. In p. S99, of the same volume, Crantz extoh the 
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soft beaaty of this little Gftenhnd vSBagCf coia pM rf whk 
the nigged sterility around. ^ On the spot," uj% he, 
^' that fonneriy consisted of notluiig but sand, nay, am die 
very rocks, groivs now the finest giass, the ground bd^g 
manured for so many yean with the blood and bt of their 
seals* And when the Greenlanders fire in their winter 
houses, one nuiy see efcry cwtamg, yea, d u u u ghou t the 
whole night, a beautiful ilhuninadao, which is the ukmc 
agreeable as the houses stand in two parallel lines, are of 
«f ual height and have light io all the windowi.* 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE DANISH. 



TO 

'l^IS MOST SERENE HOYAL HK^HNESS 

FREDERICK, 

«£BEDITARY PftlNCE, SUCCESSOR TO THL 
CROWN OF DENMARK AND NORWAY. 



May it please tour most serene 
royal highness^ 

AS I took the freedom most 

Imnibty to address to the King your Royal 

Father an account of the Greenland Missions 

beginning and propagation^ which his Majesty 

mth 90 ghrious a, zecd protects and encou^ 

rages ; so UkewisCj with the same most humble 

submission^ I presume to offer to your most 

Serene Royal Highness this present Survey 

.g 2 
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or Natural History of Greenland; endea* 
vouring hy this means to insinuate and re* 
commend to your J^U^yal Highnesses favour 
and protection so pious an undertaking ; 6e- 
cause the poor Greenlanders have a right to 
claim your protection^ as well as the kingdoms 
of Denmark and Norway j and are in hopes 
of enjoying^ one day^ the greatest blessings 
under your happy reign. 



This Utile Work cannot fail of a gracious 
reception from your Royal Highness^ as it 
aims only aty and is calcuJated for^ the honour 
of God and your Royal Family s e^akaiion ; 
the last of which wholly depends on and sm^ 
eessarUy follows the first ; for, when thf ptHHf 
Greenlanders shaU have, kame^ to, hum and 
wordup God as dieir Creator and BgdeemfiTj^ 



then they wiU hk^wke ledhi ta tiekimXid^e 
and honour a Chfktkm ScXKteigii its ihtit 
Jang and rukr, through whose most Christian 
care and hene/icence they have been brought 
to the knowledge of Salvation. 



May the Kingdom of God daily increasej 
and be spread far and zadde^ under th^ 
government of your Royal Home. May 
the word of God run swiftly under the sway 
of its sceptrey as it doth in the Eastj so also 
now in the coldest North. 



That it may please Almighty God to make 
your Royal Highnesses name as tlie name of 
the great and mighty ones upon Earth ; that 
he may establish and powerfully support the 
Royal Hereditary Throne^ and place you of 



ex DEDICATION. 

a blessmg before Us face to idl eternity ^ mp^ 
the hearty wishes atid prayers of 

You^ Serene Bayai Hig^mess\ 
most obedient J 
most humbk, 
and mostdaoted 
Subfect and Servant^ 

HANS EGEDK. i 

CoPSNHAeBN, 
JVLT 20» 1741. 
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PREFACE. 



those of my Son Paul Egede, wl 
been four years missionary in the North 
West colony of Greenland, I have found 
it necessary to perfect and enlarge this 
little Work in embryo, under the same 
title that it made its first appearance, J 
with some os^fol Additions, and with a^ 
new contrived Map of the coimtry, that 
the reader may the better comprehend 
what he 6nds in this Sketch. 

Though Greenland be a ronntry of ; 
Tast extent, yet it affords but a narroitfj 
field for any observation or remarks 
consequence ; there being no strong < 
well built towns to meet with ; no wd 
ordered polity or civil governmeDt ; 
fine arts and sciences, or the like ; ba 
only a number of mean, wretched, and 
ignorant Gentiles, who live and improve 
the land according to their low capacity. 
I must own, that Greenland, 
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parfs of the world, which may turn t»l 
very great profit ; witness the exceeding 
great riches many nations have gathered, 
and are still gathering, from the whalfr 
fisherj', and the capture of seals andl 
morses, or sea horses. 

Thus it is confessed, that Greenland is 
a country not unworthy of keeping and 
improving. And this has been the well 
grounded opinion of our late monarchs of 1 
Denmark, and many of their chief count ] 
sellers, who have made so much of Gre«Kl 
land, that they have spared no costs in I 
fitting out several ships for its discovery,\l 
of which hereafter farther notice shall botg 
taken. Tliis discovery has been chiefl* 
undertaken to the end, that the Christian ' 
religion, which has been unfortunately 
worn out in these parts of the world; j 
might again be re-established, and the I 
poor inhabitants, viz. the ofispring of thq^l 
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the Eastern shore, where it is confessed 
the chief colony has been seated ; and 
perhaps the ofTspring of the old Norwe- 
gians and Icelanders may be reco\'ered ; 
which I do not think impossible, provideit 
we go on in the right way, as I hope ta 
show in the following treatise. 

How praiseworthy and glorious an 
enterprize would it be, to undertake so 
great and wholesome a work, chiefly in re- 
gard to these xmhappy people, who, by a 
just judgment of God, now for upwards of 
three hundred years, have been debarred 
all communication with Christians; which 
to remedy not only our civil but Christia;n 
duty obliges us. It becomes us therefore 
heartily to pray God Almighty, that he 
*rill be pleased to appease his wrath 
kindled against these poor wretdhes, and 
to disclose to our most gracious sovereign, 
and to other well iatentioned Christians, 
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his dominions. I'his my well nieant pro« 
ject, that God in his mercy will advance 
and promote^ to the honour of his moi^t 
Hol^ Name^ and the enlightening anti 
saving of these poor souls^ is the sincei^ 
4iesire of ; ■. ^ 
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NATURAL HISTORY 



#rtcnlan1>. 



CHAPTER I. 



I 



Of the Situation and Extent of Greenland. 

GREENLAND lies bat forty miles to tbe West 
of Iceland, begioDing from 59° SO* North Lati- 
nde. The Eastern coast extends itstrlf in the 
North as far as Spiizbergen, between 78° and 80" ; 
hich u thoDght to be an bland, separated from 
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the continent of Greenland. The Western 
shore is discovered as far as seventy odd de- 
grees. Whether it be a large island^ or borders 

upon countries to the Nortli^ is not yet found 

* 
ont; there seems grestt reason to believe it is 

contiguous to America on the North West side ; 
because there we'bieet wftK tne bay or inlet, 
which in the sea charts is called Davis's Straits^ 
from an Englishman, who in the year 1585 was 
the first discoverer of it ; and is yearly fre- 
quented by ships of different nations, on account 
of the Whale Fishery : but nqbody as. yet. has 
been able to find out the bottom of it. And ac- 
cording to the notice we haxe imadeaigpifrfl to 
gather from those Greenlanders who live farthe^ 
to the North, there is either but a very narrow 
passage betvi^e^n America and Greenland^ or^, as 
is most likely, they are quite contiguous*: and 

* Accordiog to the relation and opinion of those Green- 
landers, that inhabit the gulf of Disco, in 69% Greenland is 
an island, which they infer from the strong current that nms 
from the North, and keeps the ice opej\even into the midst 
of the sea : they will also tell you, they have spoken with 
people different from themselves on the other sida of the 
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Northern parts, foreign rein deer aud sheep, 
marked upon the ears, and with some marks tied 
to their horns; from which they concluded, that 
the Northern parts of Greenland were also inha- 
bited. — Vid. Theodore Torlaccins. But the 
contrary is proved by later experiments made by 
the navigation of Dutchmen and others to the 
North. — See Zordrager's Greenland Fishery, 
Part ii, ch. 10. 

Greenland is a high and rocky country, 
always covered with ice and snow (except on 
the sea side, and in the bays or inlets) which 
never thaws nor melte away. Yon may judge 
of the height by the prospect they yield at more 
than twenty Norway miles distance from the 
shore. The whole coast is surrounded with a 
vast number of large and small islands. There 
are a great many inlets and large rivers to be 
met with, among which the principal is called 
Baal's River in ti4°, and has been navigated 
eighteen or twenty Norway miles up the coun- 
try; where the Srst Danish lodge was settled in 
th« year X^^l. In all sua, charts you will find 
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laid down Forbisher's Strait and Baer Sound 
which, tb'ey pretend, form two large islands, ad- 
jacent to the mainland ; which I tliink are not 
to be foand, at least not apon the coast of Green* 
land ; for I conld not meet with any thing like 
it in the voyage I undeitook in the year 1 7'23 
Southward, going open discoveries ; tbongh I 
went as far as to 60" that way : bat at present 
the newer charts lay them down, the Norttuirn 
strait in 63°, and the Sonthern in b'3°. Some of 
the ancients, whom Tbonnoder follows in his 
Greenland History, place them between Sl*^ and 
Bo°. So that the chai-ts differ mightily in this 
particnlar. Besides this, there is not a word or 
a syllable mentioned in our ancient records of 
Greenland of the aforesaid two straits and lai^e 
islands : they only inform ns, that after the old 
Norwegians and Icelanders bad Ijegan to settle 
colonies on the East side of Greenland, over 
against Iceland, they continned to ^.pread them- 
selves all along the shore and in the bays, as fur 
»s Baal's River, where tbey stopped, and where 
we find many rnins of the old Norwegian edifices. 
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And whereas I myself have latdy jnet with so 
many stone buildings^ so far to the Souths I 
think my coDclosion is good^ that the land upon 
which these houses stand is no particular island^ 
bAt cfHitiguous to the main. It is therefore very 
reasonable to believe^ that whereas the ancients 
took notice of, and so accurately described, all 
those bays and islands that were inhabited, they 
would not have passed by in silence these two 
large islands upon which such stately buildings 
were erected. And for this reason I have hereto 
joined a new map or delineation of Greenland, 
to show the contiguity of the East and West 
Greenland, agreeably to other new . charts of 
Thormoder Rud others, which I follow, as far as 
I find them not contradictory to the description 
of the ancients and to my own experience. 
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and good God, who has not in vain created tbe 
vast globe of the Earth, has also not intended, 
that any part or province of it shoalc] lie baried 
in eternal oblivion, useless to mankind. And 
that Greenland by sach means has been disco* 
vered and inhabited by our old Norwegians and 
Icelanders, we are fnlly informed by tbe annalg 
of Iceland ; where we read, that the brave and 
valiant Erick Raude (or Red) who was the first 
discoverer of this country, after he, in company 
with several other Icelanders, in the year of our 
Lord 982, by mere casualty fell iti with the 
land, and had taken a survey of its present state, 
he returned to Iceland the next year, 983, 
spoke much in commendation of the land, 
calling it the Greenland, by which he persuaded 
many of his countrymen to follow hira thither, 
in order to find out places fit for dwelling, andif 
to settle there*. They no sooner were arrived 

* Bistoriana disagree about the time of the first settle- 
ment of Greenbiid. The Icelanders (as we bave men- 
tioned} wilt bave il to be in the year 9S2-3. But Pontanus, 
' in hU Danish History, refers it to the year 770; making 
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1 settled here, but they foand God was come 
along with them ; I mean the saving knowledge 
of his most holy Word. For the said Erick 
Raude's son, called Leif, after he had been in- 
structed in the Gospel truths by King Olaf 
(who was the first Christian king of Norway) 
bronght along with him from Norway to Green- 
land a priest, who taught and christened all the 
inhabitants of the country. Thus this country 
has first been settled by Norway and Iceland 
colonies, which in after-times have increased 
and been provided with many churches and 
convents, bishops and teachers ; which lasted 
as long as the correspondence and navigation 
continued between them and Norway, until ths 
year 1406, when the last bishop was sent over 
to Greenland. Yet the Norwegians were not 
the original natives of the land ; for, not long 
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his assertion good by a bull "f Pope Occgory thu IVth. 
who in the year B3j sent to Bishop Aaigariu», wherein the 
propagation of the Gospel is recom mended to him, ai arch* 
bishop of the Northern Countrici, and cspeciaUy of Iceland 
and Grecalaod, 
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after their arrival, tbey met with the old iohft- 
bitants, a sava^ people dnelliBg os the West- 
ern shore, originully desceniled frooi the Aioe- 
licaoB, as may with great probability be gathered 
from the agreement of their persons, customs, 
•nd habitSfwith those who dwell to the North 
of Hudson's Bay ; as likewise while those, that 
Mihabited the Northern parts (now known by 
Ae name of Davis's Straits), advanced nearer 
and nearer to the soath, and often made war 
wpon the Norwegians. Concerniog the cause 
bf llie rnin and total destrnction of that so well 
established Norwegian colony there is nothing 
found upon record ; the reason of which J think 
to be, that after all correspondence and naviga- 
tion ceased between Greenland and Norway, 
J)artly by the change and translation of the 
government in Queen Margaret's reig^, and 
partly by the next following continual wars 
between the Danes and Swedes, which caused 
the navigation to those parts to be laid aside; 
and chiefly by the great difficulty and innume- 
fiible dangers of such navigation ; which several 
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causes cat off all inteUigeaoCy tiiat iii%fal be lad 
of tkat coaatiy s atJte, as auty be seeo in 
tanns and €3andios I^ioaiider. 

The ancient hisinrians divide GnKnlaad 
tiro parts or distrida, called West Bffd, 
East Bygd. As to iim West district, 
said to have contained fonr pariihff, 
hnndred villages, all we And in the 
histories amounts to this, rtz. that in the ianr- 
teenth centory it vras fordy iniested by a wild 
nation called Schrellin^ and hod ao wnate, 
that when the iohabitantfi of the Eastern difftiiet 
came to the assistance of the Chri«»liaiis, and to 
expel the harbamns nation of the ScfarrJllingK, 
who were fallen npon the Christians, they found 
to their great astonishment the pnrvinoe (jnile 
emptied of its inhabitants, and nothing rBmatn- 
ing bat some cattle and flocks of Aeep, straying 
wild and nognarded ronnd abcmt the fiddi^ and 
meadows ; whereof they killed a good nnmbrr^ 
which they brought home with them in their 
ships. By which it appears, that the Nortia|: 
Christians in the Weston ^Batiict were d »s < r o |» d ^ 
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and Christianity rooted oat by the Savage 
heathens. The modern inhabitants of West 
Greenland^ being, no donbt, the offspring of the 
before mentioned wild and barbarous Schrellings, 
Iiave no certain account to give ns of tbis matter ; 
though they will tell you, that the old decayed 
dwelling places and villages, whose rnins are 
yet seen, were inhabited formerly by a nation 
<)Q>te different from theirs ; and they also afHrm, 
what the ancient bistories tell ns, that th^r 
ancestors made war with them, and destroyed 
them*. 



* The Greenlanilers relate % Ttry ridiculoaa story, as 
well concerning tlie origin of our colonies (whom they 
call by the nune of Katjlunfet] as of their total overthrow, 
as toIloH'S : a Greenland woman, in her child-bearing, was 
once deliTered of Kablutiffit and doga' whelps, of which, the 
parents were highly ashamed, and for that reason withdrew 
from iheir neighbours and tountrynieii. This monstrous 
breed being grown np, became so troublesome to their father, 
that he was not able to endure Ihem; wherefore he retired 
yet farther to some distant place. Meanwhile this inhuman 
race c&nie to this horrible agreement amongst themselves, to 
deroar their own father, whenever he should happen to 
come among themj which a little o&et came to pass, whes 
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Now^ as to the Eastern district^ its presest 
state is entirely nnknown to ns, as there is no 
approkching it with any shippings npon acconnt 
of the vast quantity of ice^ driven from Spits- 
bergen and other Northern coasts npon this 
shore^ which, {adhering to die shore, barricades 
the land, and renders it wholly inaccessible. 
We may nevertheless gather from the abov^ 
.mentioned expedition of the East Greenlanders 

he visited them with a present of some part of a seal, which 
he had taken* according to custom. Kablomet tmmedialeljr 
went down to him* to v^hom the father delivered the piece of 
seal's flesh he had brought them. But he was no sooner 
got ashore^ than the doggish race seiaed and devoured him, 
and then ate the seal's Mesh given them. Whilst the Kab- 
luDoet dwelled there, one of the Innuits (or mankind)* for 
so they call themselves^ came rowing along the shore* and 
Uirowing his dart at some sea fowl* missed what he aimed at; 
whiek one of the Kablnnaet* who stood upon a point of laad 
running out into the sea* observing* mocked and ridiculed 
him* and* laying himself down upon the ground* told him 
t)^at as he saw he was so dexterous in shooting* he would be 
the bird ; he might throw the dart at him, and take care sot 
to miss him : whereupon Inn'uit shot and killed him. This 
death caused continual strifes and wars between the Kab- 
lunsets aird Innuits, which last at length became masters^ 
and overthrew the former. 
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against tLe Scbrellingers, that after tbe dostrac- 
tion and total overthrow of the Western dis- 
trict and its colonies, the Eastei'n were yet 
standing and flouvtsbing. But in wliat year this 
happened no notice is taken by the old histo- 
rians. Nevertheless, from mapy tokens and 
remainders of probable evidence it may be 
ieferred, that the old colony of the Kastem 
district is not yet qnite extinct. To the con- 
firmation of which, Thoriuoder, in bis History 
of Greenland, alledgea the following piitisage: — • 
Bishop Amand, of Shalholt in Iceland 
(who, anno 1522, had been consecrated, but, 
anno 1540, again resigned), once returning 
from Norway to Iceland, was by a storm driven 
Westward upon the coast of Greenland, wliich 
he coasted for some time Northwards, and made 
land towards the evening, finding themselves 
off Heijolsness. They came so near to the shore, 
that they could descry the inhabitants driving 
their flocks in the pasture grounds : but as the 
wind soon after proved fair they made all th» 
sitil they could, steering for Iceland, which they 



reached ike day following, auid entered, the Bay 
of St, Fattridli^ whidti lie« on the West coast ^ 
the islancl, in !tke morning w\f, when they 
wete milking their cows» ' r 

' Bim of Skarsaa (as we leaad by the afore^ 
said ThcMrmoder Torf^^r) gives the following 
felation :4-* : /• 

' ^^ In onr tiiQe,"* say^ he, ^^^ one namied John 
Greenlander, who for a considerable time had 
beeu employed ia'the service of the Hamburgh 
merchants^' in .a voyage from thence ta loelaady 
niettwith Qontrwy > winds and stormy weaither, 
in. vhlch h» narfowly iescaped being cast away, 
and h)$t with ship and crew upon the. dreadfoi 
voeksrof ^Greenland, by getting in at last to. a 
finft bay,. which contained many islands, where 
he happily came to an anchor under a. desert 
islaild; aad it was not long before he spied 
seveial iother isliaods not £sr oii^ that were ia<- 
faabited ^ • which, for fear of the inhabitants^ he 
for. aj whfle^d not dare to approach ; till at last 
he took courage, and sending his boat on shore, 
went tor the next honae^ which se^mod hat very 
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small and mean. Here he fbnnd all the accoQ- 
trements necessary to fit oat a fishing hoat ; be 
saw also a fishing booth, or small hat, made ap 
of stoaes, to dry fish in, as is castomary in Ice- 
land. There lay a dead body of a mail, ex- 
tended upon the ground, with his face down- 
wards ; a cap sewed together on his head ; the 
rest of bis clothing was made partly of coarse 
cloth, and partly of seal skin ; an old rasty knife 
was found ai his side, which the captain took, 
in order to show it to his friends at bis 
retam home to Iceland, to serve for a token 
of what he had seen. It is farther said, that 
this commander was three times by stress of 
weather driven upon the coasts of Greenland, 
by which he obtained the surname of Green- 
lander." 

This relation can be of no more than a hun- 
dred years standing, as Theodore Torlack af- 
firms : becanse the above mentioned annals, in 
which we read it, were composed by Biorno of^ 
Skarsaa within these thirty years. 

The same author furthermore informs us, 
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find a relation in a German writer, whose 
is Ditfamams Blefkenias, concerniog a certain 
monk, bom in Greenland, who, as compaDioii 
to the bishop of the place, in the year 1546 
tnade a voyage into Norway, where he lived 
nntil the year I&64, and where, the aathor 
says, he got acquainted and personally conversed 
with bim. This monk told him many strange 
and sorprising things of a Dominican convent 
in Greenland, called St. Thomas's Convent ; to 
which his parents sent bim in his youth to be- 
come a monk of that order. But the truth of 
this relation is very much questioned, being, 
together with several others of Blefkenius*s re- 
lations, retiited and gainsaid by Amgrim, in his 
Treatise intitled Anatome Blefkeniana. Blef-'-i 
kcnins's relation is nevertheless contirmed by 
several other authors. Erasmus Frauciscus, in 
bis l>ook called East and West India State 
Garden, in a place where be treats of Green- 
land tells ns, that a captain of a Danish ship, by 
name Jacob Hall, being ordered by the King hiq 
master to undertake a voyage to Greenland, he-,1 
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touched first at Iceland^ where he from the 
King's lieatenant got iatelUgence of Greenland, 
which before was anknown to him. And that 
he might the more folly be informed of every 
thing relating to thU matter^ a certain monk was 
sent for to instruct him herein^ who was said to 
be a native of Greenland ; of whom the said 
Jacob HalU in his short description^ gives the 
following account^ according to onr ahove->meii* 
tioned author^ Erasmus Fransdscns* 

^' There has formerly been a convent in Ice* 
land, called Helgafield» or Holy Mountain, in 
which, though it was decayed, lived a certain 
friar, naitive of Greenland, with a broad and 
tawny face. This friar was sent for by the 
Ring's lieutenant, in the presence of Jacob Hall, 
who wanted to be informed of the state of 
Greenland. The friar accordingly told him, 
that being very young, he was entered into this 
convent by his parents ; and that he afterwards 
wlui commanded by the same bishop, of whom 
he had received the holy orders, to go along 

c 2 
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with him from thence to Nortvay, where ! 
snbmitted himself to the bishop of Drontheim, 
to whose authority aud jarisdictioD all the priests 
of Iceland were subject; and being retariied to 
his native home, he again retired and shot him- 
self up ID his former convent. This is said to 
have happened in the year 1546. He said 
moreover, that in the convent of St. Thomas, 
where he also had passed some time, there was 
a well of borning hot water, which, through 
pipes, was conveyed into al) the rooms and cells 
of the convent, to warm them." 

But i think there is as mnch reason to 
question the authenticity of this relation as of 
the former, inasmoch as there is no such thing 
to he foand in otir Danish archives or annals. 
Notwithstanding which, what concerns St. 
' Thomas'd convent in particular is confessed, and 
confirmed by the old histories of Greenland. 
Nicolas Zenetur, a Venetian by birth, who 
served the King of Denmark in the quality of a 
sea captain, is «aid by chance to have been 
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fish and sea fowl flock thither, which yieldl 
plentiful provision for the nourishment of thl 
inhabitants." 



Of all the attested relations, that of 
of Skarsaa, concerning Bishop Amund ot Skal- 
holt, who was driven npon the coast of Green- 
land, deserves most to be credited ; by which 
we learn, that the colony of the Eastern district 
flonrished about one hundred and fifty yearl 
after the commerce and navigation ceased be* 
tween Norway and Greenland ; and, for aught 
we know, is not yet wholly destitute of its old 
Norwegian inhabitants. We have not beea 
able to get any account of this matter from tbi' 
modern Greenlanders, as they entertain no cor- 
respondence with those parts : either being hin- 
dered by the ice, which renders them altogether 
inaccessible j or else for fear the inhabitants 
of that country might kill and devour them ; 
for they represent them as a cniel, barbarous, 
and inhuman nation,' that destroy and 
foreigners that fall into their hands. Yetfl 
notwithstanding this, if we may believe thej 
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relation pf those advcDtiim*, who haxc c 
a great part of the Eastern &bore, thefc b no 
other sort of iababitaats foond oa this than oo 
the Western side. Bat bow it cootes to pass, 

lat the Eastern district which was so wdl 
settled with Norway aod Iceland colonies, that 
it coDtamed twelve lai^e parbheii, aud one 
bandred and ninety Tillages, besides one Itishc^'s 
see and two convents, and Soarished tUI the 
year 1&40, at last has been destroyed and 

id waste, is what I cannot conceiTc. The 
opinion of some, that the bhidt pisgoe, so 
called, whieh ravaged the Northern countries in 
the year 1348, also reached Greenland, and i 
made its havock among its Eastern colonies, 
wjthont any ground or reason ; becanse tbft 1 
commerce was carried into Greenland notil the 
jear lUlG; and in 1640 thkt colony wai st'dl , 

ihsisting. If therefore this district be dc!<titnte I 
or bereft of its old iubabitaats, it is not nulikely 
they have undergone the same fatality hh tbe 
Western ones, being destroyed by tbe barUurity 

'the savage Schrellingers. 
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appraadi it; wbeivupon 1m leUu'iied nDne 
again, and pretended, that he aiigfit ham ^&t 
on shore, if his ship had not been ito yp ed in the 
miilst of its ooone by sone loedstoae voAm 
hidden in the sea, so that be coold net pneeeed, 
Aongh he had a very favooraUe and strong gale 
of wind, and no ice to hinder hin; which 
frightened him and made him sail back again to 
Denmark. Bat the tme loadstone rocks, in my 
opinion, was the terrible fright he was in of not 
getting safe through the dreadful ice moontaxas, 
which threatened him, or else the strong cnrrent, 
which always mns along the states promontory 
wiUi such violence and rapidity, that it often 
Mops a ship nnder full sail, so that the ship can 
make bot little or no way at all against it. The 
eanse by others assigned for this strange eiiixt, 
the fish Remora, whidi the Northlanders call 
Rraiken, is nothing bot a fabolons story of the 
too crednloas ancients, and labours nnder no 
less absurdities than the former opinion, that 
rocks of loadstone, kyii^ on the bottom of ihi 
sea, can stay the coone of a thip that mU im 
the surface of it* 
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In the satue year that Mo^ns IlemsoD weaft 
wpoD the (Jreeoland discovery, the EoglUb his- 
tories informs ns, that Captain Martin Far- 
bisber, an KnglishmaD, was by the glorioos 
Oaeen Elizabeth sent npou the same emiail. 
This adventorer got sight of the land, bat being 
partly hindered by the ice, which adhered to it, 
and partly by the shortness of the winter days 
(for it was htte in the year), be coold not ap- 
proach it, and so retorned to England again. 
Next year in the spring he went npon the same 
expedition n-ith three ships. After having gone 
throosh many great dangers of the ice and 
storms, he at length reached the shore, where 
he fonnd a wild and savage nation : who, whes 
ibcy saw the English coming to tbem, being 
frightened, left their hats, and ran away to bide 
tbemseWes. Some from ibe highest rocks tbrew 
themselves into tbe sea; wherenpon the English 
entered their hnts, where they met with nobody 
bat an old woman, and a yonng one, who wa» 
pregnant, and those they carried away with 
tbetn. It is also reported, that they bere fonnd 
«onie sand which contained particles of gold and 
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silver^ of which they filled three haodred tnnSy 
and bronght it home with tfaem to Englmd, 
As to this gold and silTn* sand, I cannot hdp 
qaestioniiig whether they fennd any sodi cm the 
Greenland shore, inasmnch as Sir Martin^ in the 
same strain, relates wonderfbl things of die po- 
liteness and civility of a nation that dweh in 
those parts ; of which he says, they were go* 
vemed by a prince, whom they called Kakinnge; 
and carried him in state on their shcmlders, 
clothed in rich stnfis, and adorned with gold 
and precions stones, which does not at all ^Lgne 
with the meanness and coarseness of Greenland 
and its inhabitants ; bot rather teems to belong 
to the rich kingdoms of Pern and Mexico, where 
gold and silver aboondft ; and from whence he 
may have bronght the above-mentioned gic4d 
and silver sand. 

Bot I think it high time to leave snch no- 
certain relations to their worth ; and torn onr 
thoughts towards the pkws endeavoors of onr 
most gracious sovereigns the Kings of Drnwaffc^ 
to discover and recover Greenland again* And 
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we find, ibal after the ezpeditians of Fiederkk 
the Second, ChristiaQ the Fourth, his soccessor, 
with great cost, ordered foor difeeot expedi* 
lions for this discovery. The first wais midtf^- 
tAeUy nnder the omiBiaBd of Godske IdndcMW, 
with, three ships* And, as the history tdk, Lin* 
denow with his ship arrired opon the East coast 
of Greenland (which I hardly caa heliere), and 
lonnd none hntwild, midTilised people there^ 
like those Forbisher is said first to have met 
with. He staid there three days, during whicb 
time the wild Grreenlancfers came to trade with 
him ; changing all sorts of fors and skins with 
pieces of predoos horns, i^ainst all kincb of 
small trifling iron ware, as knives, scissars, nee- 
dles, comuMMn looking glasses, and other sodi 
trifles. When lie set siul from thence, there 
were two Greenlanders remaining in the ship^ 
whom he carried off, and broi^t them home 
along with him : these, as they made all their 
endeayoor to get away from him, and sometimes 
would have jumped into the sea, they were 
obliged to tie and secure them ; which^ when 
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under the conduct of the hefore-mentioned ad- 
miral Liadenow ; bringing along with them 
three of the savages (one of them dving in the 
voyage) which they had carried off the year he- 
fore from Greenland. Bnt this time he directed 
his course to the Westward of Cape Farewell, 
(•landing for the Straits of Davis ; where he, 
coasting along, took the snrvey of several places, 
and then returned home again. 

The third and last expedition of this glorious 
King was only of two ships, commanded by 
Captain Carsten Richards, a Holstenian by 
birth ; he spied the land And its high and 
craggy rocks afar off, but could not come near 
it on account of the ice ; and so, after he had 
lost his labour, he returned home. 

The fourth expedition of Ring Christian the 
Fourth, under the conduct of Captain Jens 
Munck, in the year 1616, was not made for the 
discovering of Greenland, but to find out a 
passage between Greenland and America to 
China j the misfortunes of which expedition 



are related by the said commander. 



There was, besides these four expeditions 
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at the King^s cost, a fifth andertaken, ia tkt 
same King^s reigo^ by a companj settled m 
Copenhagen in the year 1636, of which cooi- 
pany the president was the lord high chaoceliory 
Christian Friis, as Lyscander informs us. Two 
ahips fitted ont by tlus company, diiccting their 
coarse to the Westward of GreeDlaad, fell in 
with tlie Straits of Davis, where they tiwled 
for a while with the savages ; but this wm 
the main concern of the cofflmaader, who 
acquainted with a coast^ whose sand had fke 
colour and weight of gold, which he acc ord-^ 
ingly cUd not miss, and filled both their ships 
with the same. After their retara to Copse 
faagen, the goldsmiths were ordered to aiaka a 
trial, whether this sand woald yield aay gold 
or not ; who, not being skilftil enoogh to aiake 
such a trial, condemned it to be all tbrowa 
overboard, which was done by order of the 
high chancellor, president of the company. 
Some part of the said sand was yet kept a^u of 
curiosity, out of which an artificer, who after- 
wards came to Copenhagen, did extract a f;o##d 
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Tbas, for a long while, it seemed, that a 
thought of Greenland was laid aside until the 
year 172I ; when after many well-meant invita- 
tions, and projects proposed by me to the GrecD- 
f land company at Bergen in Norway, approved 
[ ^nd authorised hy fats late majesty Frederick IV 
[.of glorious memory, the company thereupon 
'resolved not only to send ships, but also to 
I Settle a colony in Greenland in 64°; when I 
'Went over with my whole family and remained 
I ^ere fifteen years. During my stay I endea- 
l*<ronred to get all the intelligence that could be 
I "■procured both by sea and land of the present 
'ftate of the country, and did not lose my la- 
I'^ur; for I found some places that formerly 
[were inhabited by the oM Norwegians, on the 
■""VVestern shore. Which expedition I have 
^lately treated of in another treatise, and set out 
r*5n all its circumstances, and with all the diffi- 
r'fculties it has laboured under ; wherefore 1 
''think it need not be here repeated. 
" But whereas my main drift and endeavour 
has been all along chiefly to discover the Eastern 
district of Greenland, which always was reckone4 
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I^«b«at of oor aofknt colooies* accordiBglf I 

[ i^ceived from the above menuoned GrMoland 

L company at Bergen a letter, in the fear 1733, 

I IB wiiljcb 1 was told, tliat it w«s bis mujesty't 

iBleasore, tliat the £ast flistrict might likewise he 

visited and discovered. Wtiicb the better to 

eSectwate, I look the re^ototiaa to make tbu 

voyage jp person ; end accordiugly 1 cooited it 

Southwards, as far as to the States I'mmontory, 

looking out for tlie Strait of Forbishcr, which 

would have been my shorteiit way, nccordiog to 

Mlose charts, which lay th« said strait down la 

this pl&c« ; bat such a strait I could not 6nd. 

Now as it grew too late ia the year for iu« to 

proceed farther, the month of September being 

nearly at an end, whan the winter B«asoQ begin* 

in those parts, accompanied by dreiwlfid stanch 

I was obliged to return. 

In the year 1724 the directors of the «aid 
Bergen company, according to hif majesty's 
<ood will m^d pleasure, fitted out a ship to al- 
tempt a landing on the Eastern shore, as had 
1 formerly practised ou that coast whi«h li«« 
D 3 
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Opposite to Iceland. But the sQq>risii)g quantity 
of ice, wbich barricadoed the coast, made that 
enterprise prove abortive and quite luiscarry^ as 
many others bad done. As there was no ap- 
pearance for ships to approach this shore, the 
same king, in the year 1^28, resolved, besides 
other very considerable expenses, to have horses 
transported to this colony, in hopes, that with 
their help they might traveL by land to this 
Eastern district : but nothing »vas more impos- 
sible than this project, on account of the im- 
practicable, high, and craggy mountains perpe- 
toally covered with Ice and snow, wbich never 
thaw9. Another new attempt by sea was by 
order of the said king made in the year I729> 
by Lieutenant Richard ; who with bis ship 
passed the winter near the new Danish colony, 
in Greenland, and in his voyage back to Den- 
itftark made all the endeavours he could to com* 
at the aforesaid shore, opposite to Iceland ; but 
all to no purpose, being herein disappointed, 
like the rest before him. 

All these difficulties and continual disap- 
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poiiftinents have mtde most people kwe all 
hopes of STicceeding in this attempt : neverthe- 
less^ I flatter myself to have hit luckily on ' an 
expedient^ which to roe seems not impracticable^ 
thoogh hidierto cot tried, or at least hot lightly 
executed ; viz. to endeavour to coast the land 
from the States Promontory, or (as we call it) 
Cape Prince Christian, Northwards. The in- 
formation I have had of some Grecnlandct^ 
who in their boats have coasted a great part of 
the £ast side, confirms me in my opinion ; for 
although an incredible quantity of driven ice 
yearly comes from Sfntzbei^en or New Greca- 
land along this coast, aid passes by the Stales 
Pronjontory, which hinders the Mf f n mhimg of 
ships aa far as the ice stretdies, whefcafamit the 
best part of the Norwegian colonies wwe tetded ; 
yet there have been found breaks and open sea 
near the shore, throogh which boats and tasaller 
vessels ndty pass ; and accordiog to the relation 
of the Gretnlgnders, as well as ^^prrrMj to My 
pwn experience, the cufient, that coomw otft of 
th^ bays and inlets, always nmniog alonif th# 
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shore Soath Westwards, hinders the ice from 
adhering to the land, and keeps it at a distance 
from the shore ; by which means the Green- 
landers at certain times, withoat any hindrancG« 
have passed and repassed part of this coast in 
their kone boats (so they call their large 
boats) ; thongli they have not beett so far ae 
where the old Norway colonies had their settle- 
ment ; of which no doubt there are still some 
ruins to be seen on this Enstern shore. Fdr- 
theniiore 1 have been credibly informed by 
Dutch seamen that frequent these seas, that 
several of their ships have at times foUnd the 
East givie of Greenland cleared of the ice as far 
as Gi" ; and they bad tarried some time among 
the out rocks on that coast, where they carried 
on a profitable trade with the savages. And I 
myself, in my retnrn from Greenland home- 
wrards in the year I/S^j found it to be so when 
we passed the States Promontory and Cape 
Farewell, and stood in near the shore, where at 
that time there was no ice to Ije seen, which 
otherwise is very uncommoo. But as this hap- 
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penr so iseldoiii^ it is very uDoertaiD aad unsafe for 
^y ship to venture so far up under the Eastern 
shore. Bnt, as I observed a Uttle before, it ii 
more safe aad practicable to coast it from the 
Promontory along the shore in small vessels; 
especially if diere be a lodge erected in the 
latitude of between 6o^ and 6l^ : and it would 
be rtiU more convenimt^ if tbeie could be a way 
apd means fonnd likewise to place a lodge on 
the Eastern shore in the same latitode. For 
according to the aocoont the ancients have left us 
of Gfeenland^ the dtftance of ground that liui 
uncultivated between the West aad Eaet side if 
but twelve Norway miles by water* See Ivarue 
Beri*s relation; or, according to a later eomputa* 
tion, it is a journey of six days in a boat. Amd 
as the ruins of old hahitHioDi, whidi I hatu dis- 
covered between 6ff and 6l% are wiffaost doubt 
in the most Southerly part of the Weet sid^ 
it of ueceseity fidlows, that the disfiurr nmmnt 
be very great finom theace to the Most Southern 
Parts of the Eustem side. Now, if U should fat 
firand pratticahif, at certain tiusrs^ to paie aluiy 
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tfae shore with boats or small ships to the Eas^ 
side, to the latitnde of 63^ and G4% little lodges 
might be settled here and there with colonies 3 
by which meaiis a constant correspondence 
might be kept, and mntual assistance given to 
one anqther, thongh larger ahips conld not 
yearly visit every- on^ of iheoij bot only touch 
at the most Soatherly ones. J am -also per- 
suaded, that the thing is feasible, and if it 
should please God in his mercy to forward this 
affair, polonies might be established here, which^ 
without great trouble, might be supplied .yearly 
with all necessaries. 
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choicest wheat corn, and in the dales or vallcjrs 
the oak trees brought forth acorns of the 
bigness of an apple, very good to eat*. Th« 
woods afibrdetl plenty of game of rein deer, 
bares, &c. for the sport of hontsmen. Tlia 
lirers, bays, and the seas famished an infinite 
naruber of fishes, seals, morses, and whales ; 
of which all the inhabitants make a considerable 
trade and commeFce. And though the country 
at present cannot boast of the same plenty 
and richness, as it lies destitute of colonies, 
cattle, and UHcnltivated ; yet I do not donbt, 
but the old dwelling places, formerly Inbabited 
and mannrcd by the ancient Norway colonies, 
might recover their former fertility, if tbey 
were agaie peopled with men and cattle ; 
rotich as aboQt those places there grows 
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• A Greenlander, who came from the moat Southern 
pkTt of the country near the Statas Promontory, told my 
■on, when he saw some lemons in his room, that he had teen 
ftvitsmuch lihe those growing upon trees in his country, 
though they were four times lens ; which 1 take to have E>eeii 
■ome of those acorns, which I above took Dotice of, treating 
fif the nature of the soil. 
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turpentine j of which, by distillation, 
traded a fine oil and spirit, of great nse in t 
dicine. That precious herb, scur^'y grass, the 
most excellent remedy for the cure of th« 
distemper which gives its name, grows every- 
where on the sea side, and has not so bitter a 
taste as that of softer climates ; I have seen 
wonderful effects of its cure. The country also 
produces a grass with yellow flowers, whoss 
root smells in the spring like roses : the in- 
habitants feed thereupon, and find benefit by 
it. In the bays and inlets yon have wild thym* 
at the side of the mountains, which after snnset 
yields a fragrant smell. Here also yon meet 
with the herb tonnentil, or setfoit, and b 
great many other herbs, plants, and vegetables, 
which I cannot call to mind, and whose names 
indeed are altogether unknown to me. Some of 
them are represented in the following cuts. 
Their most common berries are those called 
blew-berries, tittle-berries, and bramble- berries. 
Multe-berrries, which are common in Norway, 
do not arrive here to any perfection, on acconnt 



of the thick fo^ that hetng upon the islands^ 
when- these platits bod. '^^Pbi^ coontry aferda 
the most pleasant ^ pfospeet'' aix>at - the latitude ' 
isi 60^ -to' ^^> and 's^Ais- it ^to be'tnanored 
fol* the- produce of all soMs of grain; and 
4here is to this day marktf of 'acres and arable 
llind to be observed. I myself once ibade a 
trial of sowing barley . in 'the ' hayi joining 
to our new oelony, which • sprang np- so fast^ 
that it stood in its fall ears -towards the latter 
«lid of July ; bnt did not come to ripeness^ 
on acconnt of the night frost winch nipped 
k-and hindired its growth. ^ Bnt as this grain 
was bronght tf^ec from Bergen in Norway^ no 
donbt it wanted' a longer summer and more 
heat to ripen. But liam of opinion, that 
com which grows m the nlore Northern pacts 
of Norwiiy tv^ould thrive better in Greenland, 
inasmuch as those climates a^ee better together. 
Turnips and 'Oole are^terygood* here, and ofm 
fweet taste, especially the tumipsy which are 
l^'etty large. I- must observe to yon, that all 
"tibat has been jaid* of the^ fmitfulness of tibe 
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Greenlaod ami ia to be aoderstood of da» 
latitude of 60'' to €5**, and differs according ts/ 
the diSereot de£re«s of latitade. For io th^ 
■loet Northern parts yoa find neither berhft 
ftor plants ; to that the iobabitaats canng^ 
I father grass eooogb to pot in their shoes t9 
Iceep their feet waring hot are obliged to btif 
It iirom the Santbeni part*. 

Of Greenland metals or miaerals I banc 
little or nothing to say. It is tme, that aboa^ 
itwo Norway miles to the South of the colony 
of Good Hope, on a promontory, there are here 
and tberc green spots to be seea^ like verdigris, 
wiSicb shows there most be some copper ore. 
And a certain Greenlaader ouce brought me 
tonne pieces not aolike lead ok. There is 
like-wise a sort of calamine, which has the 
colour of yellow brass. In my expedition Dpoa 
discoveries, I foand, on a little island whe^v 
we toached, some yellow sand, mixed with 
sinople red, or vermilbon strokes, of whi(^ 
I sent a ijnantity over to the directors of the 
Greenland company at Bergen« to make a trial 
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However, thas tnticb 1 can say, that by -the 
imall experience I have acqnired in the art of 
cliemistry, I have tried both by extraction and 
precipitation if it wonld yield any thing, but 
[ Unsays lost my labour. After all I declare, I 
bever conM find any other sort of sand that 
contained either gold or silver. But as for 
rock crystal, both red and- white, you find 
it here : the red contains some particular soils, 
which can only be produced by the spagyric 



Stone flax, or what they call asbestos, is 
90 common here, that yoa may sec whole 
mountains of it; it has the appearance of a 
common stone, bat can be split or cloven like 
a piece of wood. It contains long filaments, 
which, when beaten and separated from the 
dross, you may twist and spin into a thread. 
As long as it has its oily moisture it will burn 
without being consumed to ashes. 

Round about our colony of Good Hope 
r 'there is a sort of coarse bastard marble of 
diflerent colours, bine, greeu. red, and some 



quite white, and again some white, with black 
spots, which the natives form into all sorts of 
vessels and utensils^^ as lamps, pots to boil in, 
and even crucibles to. an^lt metals in, this mar- 
ble standing proof against the fire*. Of this 
marble there was brought a quantity over to 
Drontheim in Norway, which they made use of 
in the adorning of the cathedral of that dty, 
as we have it from Peter Claudius Undalint* 

Amongst the produce of the sea, besides 
di.fierent shells, muscles, and periwinkles, there 
are also coral trees» of which I have seen one of 
a find form and siase. 

* The lamps and pots, which the Southern Greenland^rs 

make of this marble, are sold at a rery high price ; so that 

the aatires of the Northern parts, where such marble is not 

to be had, buy them at the rate qi eight or ten rein deer 

skins a large pot, and a lamp at two or three skins. 

t 
t According to what the natives tell, there is in the 

Southern parts a hot well, of a mineral quality ; which, if 

yon wash therein, cures the itch; they wanh their skins in 

it, and it takee away all dirt and foukieis, and makes 

them look like new. 
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CHAP. IV. 



()f the Nature of the Climate ^ and the 
Temperament of the Air. 

THE natives of Greenland have no reason to 
complain of rains and stormy weather, which 
seldom trouble them ; especially in the Bay of 
Disco, in the 68th degree of Latitude, where 
they commonly have clear and settled weather 
during the whole summer season: but again, 
when' foul and stormy weather falls in, it rages 
with an incredible fierceness and violence, 
chiefly when the wind comes about Southerly, 
or South West ; and the storm is laid and sue* 
ceeded by fair weather as soon as the wind shifts 
about to the West and North. 

The country would be exceeding pleasant 
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It is remarkable, that on the Western ^ 
coasts of different countries, lying in one and 
the same latitude, it is much colder than on 
the Eastern, as some parts of Greenland and 
Norway. And though Greenland is mach 
colder than Norway, yet the snow never lies 
80 high, especially in the bays and inlets, where 
it is seldom above half a yard higher than the 
ground ; whereas the inland parts and the 
mountains are perpetoally covered with ice 
and snow, which never melts; and not a spot 
of the ground is bare, but near the shore and 
in the bays ; where in the summer you «re 
delighted with a charming verdore, caused by 
the heat of the sun, reverberated from side to 
side, and concentred in these lower parts of 
the valleys, suiToanded by high rocks and 
monntains, for many hoors together withont 
Intei'mission ; but as soon as the sun is set, the 
air is changed at once, and the cold ice moun- 
tains make yon soon feel the nearness of their 
neighbourhood, and oblige you to put on your 
furs. Besidw the frightfal ice that covers the 
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whole face of the land, the sea is almost choaked 
with it, some flat and large Hclds of ice, or 
bay ice, as they call it, and some huge and 



pradigioi 



; bigness 



I 



;ious moQtitains, of an astoniBliing L 
lying as deep under water as they soar high in 
the air. These are pieces of the ice moantuins 
of the land, which lie near the sea, and burst- 
ing, tamble down into the sea, and are carried 
ofT. They represent to the beholders, afar off, 
many odd and strange figures ; sonieaf charches, 
castles with spires and tarretst others you 
would take to be ships under sail ; and many 
have been deluded by them, thinking they were 
real ships, and going to board tlietn. Nor does 
their figure and shape alone surprise, but also 
their diversity of colours pleases the sight ; for 
some are like white crystal, others bhie as 
sapphires ; and others again green as emeralds. 
One would attribute the cause of these colours 
to metals or minerals of the places where this 
ice was formed ; or of waters of which it was 
coagnlated : but experience teaches me, that the 
Uoe ice is the concretion of fresh water, which 
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at first is white^ and at length hardens and tarns- 
bine ; bat the greenish colonr comes from salt 
water. It is observed, that if yon pat the blue 
ice near the fire and let it melt, and afterwards 
remove it to a colder place, to freeze again, it 
does not recover its former blae, but becomes 
white. From whence I infer, that the vo- 
latile snlphar, which the ice had attracted from 
the air, by its resolution into water, exhales and 
vanishes. 

Thoagh the summer season is very hot in 
Greenland, it seldom causes any thunder and 
lightning; the reason of which I take to be 
the coolness of the night, which allays the 
heat of the day, and causes the sulphureoas 
exhalations to fall again with the heavy dew to 
the ground. 

As for the ordinary meteors, commonly seen 
in other countries, they, are visible in Green- 
land ; as the rainbow, flying . or shooting stars, 
and the like. But what is more pecuU^r.^to 
the climate, is the Northern Light,;>or Aaroi|ia 
BoreaUs, which in the spring . ijf : thf^ ]S^ar> 
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other countries are plagued ; and tbese pectoral 
intirmities are not so much the effects of the 
excessive cold, as of that nasty foggish weather 
which this country is very much subject to; 
which I impute to the vast quantity of ice that 
covers the land and drives in the sea. From 
the beginning of April to the end of Jnly ia 
the foggisb season, and from that time the fog 
daily decreases. Bat as in the summer time 
they are tronbled with the fog, so in the 
winter season they are likewise plagued with 
the vapour called frost smoke, which, when 
the cold is excessive, rises out of the sea bk 
the smoke oat of a chimney, and is as thick 
as the thickest mist, especially in the bays, 
where there is any opening in the ice. It 
19 very remarkable, that this frost, damp, or 
smoke, if you come near it, will singe the 
very skin of your face and hands; but when 
you are in it, yon find no such piercing or 
singing sharpness, but warm and soft; only it 
leaves a white frost upon your hair and clothes. 
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I must not farpt hoe to 
wonderfbl barmoDy and 
is observed in Gfeadand 
aod tbe main sea, swr. tkat 
ID new and iiill moon^ when the 
ebbing is at sea, tlie hidden ft— rtjiw 
of fresh water break oot on shore, 
themselves, often in piaoes where 
would expect to meet with anj andi ; apecaaDy 
in winter, idien the groond is co rere d with 
ice and snow ; jet at other times there are no 
water sjnrings in those fhets. The canre 
of this wonderfid hannooj I leare to the 
learned inquiry of natnral p hih ts o p h er s ; 
springs and fountains fisiknr the 
of the main sea, as the sea does that of 
the moon* Yet this I aMSt obscrre to yon, 
that some great men hare been greatly 
mistaken, in that they hare taken fiir granted 
and asserted, that in Sonrmj and Green* 
land tbe tide was hardly irmnt dilr (Sre 
Mr. Wollfs BeasonaUe Thonghu on the 
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Effects of Natare^ p. 541.) Whereas no- 
where greater tide is observed; the sea, 
at new and fall mooiYy especially in tbe 
spring and fall, rises and falls about three 
fathoms* 
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'Of the Land /Inhnals, and Land FinoU or Birds 
of Greenland; and how they hunt and ISU 
them. 

THERE are no venomons serjwnts or iosects, 
no ravenoDS wild beasts to be seeo in GreeDland, 
if TOD except the bear, which some willliave to 
be an amphibions animal, aa he lives chieflf 
apon the ice in the most Northern parts, and 
feeds opoD teals and fish. He very seldom ap- 
pears near the colony, in which I had taken np 
my quarters. . He is of a rery large size, and of 
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a hideous and friglitfiil a 



deous and triglittiil aspect, with white long . 
faairs : he is greedy of human blood*. T 
natives tell us moreover of another kind of ra- 
venoos beasts, which they call Amarok, which 
eagerly pursue other heasts, as well as men ; yet 
none of them could say, they ever had seen 
them, but only had it from others by hearsay; 
and whereas none of onr own people, who have 
travelled up and down the conntry, ever met 
vith any audi beast, therefore I take it to he a 
mere fable. 

Rein deer are in some places in so great 
vnnmbers that you will see whole herds of themf ; 



* In the 70lli degree of latitude the ntimbur of bears is 
la great, that tbey in droves surround the nativas' habits 
tionx, who then, wiili their d<<gs, fall n[)on them, and with 
their spears nnd lancea hill them. In winter, instead of 
4eat or cavei under the earth, as in Norway uui other 
jdacei, here the bear« make theirs under tha snowj which, 
according to the infurmation the natives have jjiven me, are 
made with pillars, tike stately buildings. 

t The farther you go Norihnrardx, the Mldomer you 
m«ct with rein deer, except in the 3d or 4th de^ce to the 
.North cif Dinco, where they are in great numbers ; perhaps 
by reason either of iU joining to America, or clie because 
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the deer past orer to dbe Uaadt apeo dte m^ ki <fanc «f 
food, whick the mtm hmi, up w mJ fpMk ice mai mmm^^am 
mot afford them. The MCms^ s wiwa^ e# rea eei w ^^^m tm m> 
very childish tale for the Tast awfuy af ana d«er bwif 
found upoo Diico Uhmd, at f»ll0«rf ;^» 

A mighty Gfecobader (one Imw p K ^ m k, m ihey oil 
bim, who is fiuher to an ogl j frighrfial wwaan, who maidea 
in the lowermost region of the Earthy ami haa cammaod eivwr 
all the animals of the 9ea, as w« shaii see bareaftar) dii 
with his Kajar, tow this Mlawi wm the placo where it now 
lies, from the Sooth where it waa be^^re* STow, « the Ckc 
of this iskod resembles fery moch tbe Saocheni ceosts, and 
the root angelica is likewise inrnd Sfon it, which grows 
nowhere aba in the aajg^hhinnrinf pnrti^ tbts confirms them 
in their credoUty. And Awthermofo^ tkey aJMore yon, tkat 
m hole is seen to this day in the isfand^ throngh which tho 
' mwin^iopo had besw msiHHw by Tofiigaisuk. 
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jijace of safety, but what the Greeulanders 
know J and where they are in aoy number, there 
they chase them by cla}>-huntiRg, setting upon 
them on all sides, and surrounding them with 
all their women and children, to force ihem into 
defiles and narrow passages, where the meu 
armed lay in wait for them and kill them : and 
when they have not people enough to surround 
tbem> then they put up white poles (to make up 
the number that is wanted) with pieces of turf 
to head them, which frightens the deer, and 
hinders it from escaping. 

There are also vast nombcrs of hares, which 
are white summer and winter, very fat and of a 
goodtaiite. There are foxes of different colours, 
white, grey, and blneish ; tliey are of a lesser 
size than those of Denmark and Norway, and 
not so hairy, hut more like martens. The na- 
tives commonly catch them alive in traps, boilt 
of stones like little huts. The otber fonrfooted 
animals, which ancient historians tell us are 
found in Greenland, are sables, martens, wolves, 
losses, ermins, and several others : I have met 
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with none of them on the Western side.- 
Arngrim Jonas^a History of Greenland ; as alM 
lyams Beni*s Relation^ mentioned by Undalinns. 
Tame or domestic animab there are none, 
hot dogs in great nombers, and of a laige sLw^ 
with white hairs, or white and black, and stand* 
ing eai39. They are in their kind as timoraas 
and stupid as their masters^ for they never bay 
or baik, hot howl only. In the Northern parts 
they use them instead of horses, to dnig their 
sledges, tying foar or six, and sometimes eight 
or ten t^ a sledge, laden with fiv^ or six of the 
largest seals', with the master sitting np himself^ 
who drives as fast with them as we can do with 
good horses, for they often make fifteen German 
miles with- them in a winter day, upon the ice : 
and thongh the poor d<^ are of so great service 
to them^ yet they do not nse them well, for they 
are left to provide for and subsist themselves as 
wild beasts, feeding upon muscles thrown up on 
the sea side, or upon berries in the summer sea- 
son ; and when there has been a great capture of 
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seals they give thetn tbeir blood boiled and their I 
eutT&Hs. 

As tor land fowls or birds, Greenland knows 
^f none but rypper, which is a sort of large 
■jwrtridges, white in winter, and grey in summer 
time, and these they have in great numbers. 
Aavens seem to be domestic birds with then), 
■for they are always seen about their hut&, 
bovering about the carcases of seals, tliat lie 
upon the ground. There are likewise very 
large eagles, their wings eprcad out being a 
fathom wide, but they are seldom seen in the 
Korthera parts of the country. You liud bere 
falcons or hawks, some grey, some of a whitish 
plumage, and some speckled ; as also great 
speckled owls. There are different sorts of 
little sparrows, snow birds, and ice birds, and a 
little bird not unlike a linnet, which has a very 
nelodions tune. 

Amongst the insects of Greenland, the midge 
or gnats are the most troublesome, whose sting 
leaves a swelling and burniug paia behind it ; 
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and this tronble they are most exposed to in the 
hot season^ against which there is no shelter to 
be foand. There are also 'syMders, flies, homble 
beesy and wasps. They know nothing of any 
venomons animals, as serpents and the like; 
nor have they ainy snakes, toads^ frogs, beetles, 
ants, or bees; neither are they plagned with 
rats, miqe^ or imy rach vermin* v. 
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9HAP. VI. 




Of the Greenlaod Sea AnimaU, and Sea Fbwls 
and Fishes. 



THE Greenland Sea abounds in different borts 
of animals, fowls, and fishes, of which the 
whale bears the sway, and is of divers kinds, 
shapes, and sizes. Some are called the finned 
whales, from the fins they have upon their 
back near the tail ; but these are not ranch 
valued, yielding but little fat or blnbber, and 
that of the meaner sort; they consist of no- 
thing but lean flesh, sinews, and hones. They 
are of a long, round, and slender shape, vers i 
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dangeroos to 
lay aboat them most 
so that nobodf cares to 
thenu The Greeolaadcn 
on account of their Bah, 
{Msses for daioty dbeer* Tkm 
whales are redkimed the best ftv iheir im, 
fins or whal^Bhones.' These difier tnm the fint 
sort, in that they have no fin on the httck 
toward^ the tail, hot two lesser oaes acar the 
eyes^ and are covered with a thick hiack skia^ 
marbled with white strokes* With these side 
fins they swim with ao incredifale sviftBeM. 
The tail b commonly three or Soar f"^V*-ff 
broad. The head makes op ono-third of the 
whole fish. The jaws are covered, hodb above 
and beneath, with a kind of short hair. At 
the bottom of the jaws are placed the » ealled 
barders, or whalebones, which serve him ioslead 
of teeth, of which he has none. They are of 
difierent colours^ some brown, some black, and 
others yellow with white streaks. Within the 
^outh, the barders or whalebones are covered 
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Htifli \Udr tike horse-liair, cliiefly those that in- 
close the tongue. Some of them are bent Itka 
a scyinitiifj or aabre. The smallest are ranged 
the foremost in the month, and the hinder- 
most near the throat ; the broadest and largest 
are in the middle^ some of tbem two fathoms 
long, by which we may judge of the vast 
bigness of this animal. On each side there 
are commonly two hundred and fifty, in all 
five hundred pieces. They are set in a broad 
row, as in a sheaf, one close to the other, bent 
like a cresent or half-moon, broadest at the 
root, which is of a tough and grisly matter, of 
a whitish colour, fastened to the npper part of 
the jaws, near the throat, and they grow smaller 
towards the end, which is pointed; they are 
also covered with hair, that they may not hart 
the toagne. The undermost jtiw is commonly 
white, to which the tongue is fastened, inclosed 
in the barders, or long whalebones ; it is very 
large, sometimes about eighteen feet, and some- 
times more, of a white colour, with black 
spots, of a soft, fat, and spungy matter. The 
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whale has a biincb on tlie top of bis head, in 
which are two spoiita or pipes, pardlet 0119,(0 
the other, and somewhat bent, like the holes 
npon a fiddle. Throagh these he recei%'es the 
air, and spouts out the water, which be takes 
in at bismoutb, and is forced upfvards tUrougb 
these holes in very large quantities, and with 
such violence and noise, that it is heard at a 
great distance, by which, in hazy weather, he 
is known to be near, especially when he lia^s 
himself woonded, for then be rages most iud' 
onsly, and the noise of his spouting is so load, 
that some have resembled it to the roaring of 
the sea in a storm, or the firing of great gaos. 
His eyes are placed between the bnncb and the 
side fins; tliey are not larger than those of an 
ox, and are armed with eyebrows. 

The penis of a whale is a strong sinew, seven 
or eight, and sometimes fourteen feet long, in 
proportion to his bulk ; it is covered with a 
sheath, in which it lies hidden, so that you see 
hat little of it: the nature of the female is like 
that of the foor-footed animals i she ha^ two 
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breasts with teats like a cow ; some whiVt 
others stained with black or blue spots. In 
their spawning time their breasts are Jarger than 
nsnal; and when they couple together, they 
reach their head above water, to fetch breath, 
'and to cool the heat contracted by that action. 
It is said, that they never bring forth more than 
"two yoang ones at a spawning, which they suck 
■with their teats. The spawn of the whale, 
while it is fresh, is clammy and glniiib, so that 
It may be drawn out in threads like wax or 
^itch ; it has no relation to that which we call 
spermaceti, for it is soon corrupted and by no 
art can he preserved. 

These sea animals, or rather monsters, arc 

[ %f different sizes and bnlks ; some yield one 

[ hnndred, and some two or three handred tnns 

I ^ fat or blnbber. The fat lies between the skin 

I "and the flesh, six or eight inches thick, espe- 

' ^ially upon the back and nnder the belly. The 

thickest and strongest sinews are in the tail, 

wbich serves him for a rudder, as bis fins do for 

oars, wherewith he swims with an astonishing 
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of flaps, with which it moves in tlie water,' 
with such slowness, that one may easily lay 
hold of it, and get it out of the watei'. It 
is like a jelly, soft and slippery, so that if you 
crush it between yonr fingers yon find it fat 
and greasy like train oil. The Greenland seas 
abound in it, which alloreti and draws tbia 
kind of whales thither in searph of it; for a» 
their swallow or throat is very narrow (being 
but four inches in diameter), and the smaller 
whalebones reaching down his throat, they 
cannot swallow any hard or large piece of other 
food, having no teeth to chew it with, so that 
this sort of nourislimeni »otts them best, their 
mouth being lar^e and wide to receive a great 
quantity, by opening it and shutting it again, 
that nature has provided them with the bardeps 
or whalebones, which by their closeness only 
give passage to the water, like a sieve, keeping 
back the aliment. Here we ought to praise 
the wise and kind providence of an Almighty 
Creator, who has made such mean things st ' 
^ce for the maintenance of so vast an animal. ^1 
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mad Ibor ondcr the belly, oo each side two : 
those oD the back are die laigesti tboee 
mder the belly are fdaoed jest uder the 
fiist of the bade : his tail broad and flat ooder* 
Qoathj and above pointed, hot not split or 
doved« From the hindennost fin of the back 
he grows smaller: his nostrils are of an ohlon§p 
ahape: the eyes are placed on the top of bio 
head, just above his month. There aie diffi»ent 
siies of svrord-fish, some o[ twenty ieet^ somo 
more, some less. This is the greatest enemy 
the tme whale has to deal with, who gives him 
fierce battles; and, having vanqnished and 
killed him^ he contents himsdf with eating the 
toogne of the whale, leaving the re»t of die 
hnge carcase for the prey and spoils of the 
morses and sea birds. 

. The cachelot or pot-fish is a fifth species of 
whales, whose shape is somewhat diferent from 
thM of other whales, in that the npper part of 
bis head or sknllis much bigger and stronger 
boilt; his spoots m* pipes are placed on the 
fiHnebeady whereas other whales have them on 
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as well as the fat has no bad taste, and when it 
is marinated with vinegar and salt, it is as well 
tasted as any pork whatioever. The fins also 
and the tail, pickled or sauced, are good eating. 
This fish is so far from being shy, that whole 
droves are seen abont the ships at sea : the 
Greenlatiders catch numbers of them, of which 
they make grand cheer. 

There is yet another smaller sort of whales, 
called bnt-heads, from the form of its head, 
which at the snout is flat, like a bat's end : he 
has a fin npon his hack towards the tail, and 
two side fins : his tail is like to that of a whale. 
In the hinder part of the head he has a pipe to 
fetch air, and spout the water through, which 
he does not spont out with that force the whalo 
does ; his size is from fourteen to twenty feet : 
he follows ships under sail with a fair wind, and 
seems to run for a wager with them ; whereas, 
on the contrary, other whales avoid and fly from 
them. Their jumping, as well as that of fishes 
and sea animals, forebodes boisterous and stormy 
weather. 
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Among the different kinds of whales some 
reckon the unicorn, as they commouty call him, 
irom a long small horn that grows out of his 
Buout; but his right name is nar-whale. It U a 
pretty large fish, eighteen or twenty feet long, 
and yields good fat : bis skin is black and smooth 
without hair: he has one Ra on each side, at 
the beginning of his belly : his head is pointed, 
and out of his snout on the left side proceeds 
the horn, wbich is round, turned, with a sharp 
taper point ; the greatest length of it is fourteen 
or fifteen feet, and thick as yonr arm. The 
Toot of it goes very deep into the head, to 
strengthen it for supporting so heavy a burthen. 
The horn is of a hne, white, and compact matter, 
wherefore it weighs much : the third part of it, 
beginning from the root, is commonly hollow; 
and there are some very solid at the root, and 
above it grows more and more hollow. On lb© 
light side of the head there lies another shorter 
born hidden, wbich does not grow out of the 
skin, and it cannot be conceived for what end 
the All-wise Creator has ordained it : be has, 
like other whales, two pipes or spoats which 
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terminate in odc, tbroogb which be breathes and 
fetches air, vrbeohe comes npont of the sea with 
bis bead. Here I must observe to yoa, that when 
the wbide conies op to fetch air, it is not water 
be throws out at the spoats, as the common 
notion rans; but his breath, which resembles 
water forced out of a great spout. A% for the 
rest of the ouicorn or nar-whale's body, it is per- 
fectly of ihe same shape as that of other whales. 
Concerning this aaimal's bom, which has 
given occasion to so many disputes, whether it 
be a bom properly so called, or a tooth, my 
read«r must allow me a little digrei^ion, to 
make these gentlemen disputants aware of their 
mistake, who pretend it to be a tooth and not a 
born, being placed on one side of the snout, and 
not on the top of the forehead, where other 
animals wear their boms. (See Wormius's Mo- 
»am, I- iii. cb. 14.) But it ap|)ears clearly to 
all beholders, that it neither has the shape of a 
tooth, such as other sea animals are endowed 
with, nor has its root in the jaws, the ordinary 
place of teeth, but grows oat of the snoot, as 
mav be seen in the cnt hereto joined. And be- 
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19 mocb less absurd to hold, that sea animi 
have sometbing common with those of the lai 
as it is confsssed, that many of them have ,] 
great resemblance together in figure and shap^ 
vix. sea-calves, sea-dogs, sea-wolves, and sea- 
horses, together with mermen and mermaids^ 
an it is pretended. Who is ignorant of the 
whiged or flying fishes ; and of others with long 
nebs or hills like birds; al^o of birds with fonr 
feet like beasts, and why then may there not be 
iea-nnicorns as well as land-onicorns ; if any 
such there be in rerum ?iatara 9 for it is a diHi- 
calt matter to determine what kind of animal 
the Scripture understands, when it speaks of the 
anicom, as in Psal. xxix. ver. 6, and in other 
places; whether it be Boch a one aa Plinlus and 
other writers desnibe, giving him the body of 
horse, with a stag's head, and a horn on hU' 
snout; or whether it ought not with better 
reason be applied to a certain animal in Africa, 
called rhinoceros, whose snout is horned in 
that fashion. If one had patience to consider 
the vast disagreement, that reigns between these' 
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alsa placed io the; class off wkales^ though of a 
luoch smaller siaey ^arid are mel with in all seaa« 
His head' Tesemhies that of a batts4iead- whale ; 
his mouth isi armed with . sharps teeth : he has 
spoQts or p^)es like a whaile* He has a fin upon 
the fiddle of his back, which towards the tail 
is bended Uke a. half-moon. Under the belly 
there are two side tins^ overgrown with flesh 
and covered with a black skin. His tail is broad 
like that of a v<rhale. He has small round eyes : 
his skin is of a shining blacky and the belly 
white. His length is five to eight feet^ At most. 
His fiit ipakes fine oil, and the flesh is by the 
Greenlander reckoned a great dainty. . 



Of other Sea Animals. 

« 

sea horse or morse has the shape of a 
seali Uiough much larger and strongw; He 
has five claws on each of his feet, as the seal : 
bis head lounder and larger. His skin is au 
inch thick, especially about the nedc, vary 
^if«n>gh^ rogged and wrinkled^ cowred witl^ a 
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attacked, to the last. He is continually at war 
with the white bear, to whom he often proves 
too hard with his mighty tnsks, and often kills ] 
him, or at least does not give over till they 
both expire. 

The seals are of different sorts and sizes, 
though in their shape they all agree, excepting 
the clap-Diyss, so called from a sort of a cap he 
has on his head, with which he covers it when 
he fears a stroke. The paws of a seal have Ave 
claws, joined together with a thick skin, like 
that of a goose or a water fowl : his head re- 
sembles a dog's with cropped cars, from whence 
he has got the name of sea dog : his snout is 
bearded like that of a cat : his eyes are large 
and clear with hair about them : the skin is 
covered with a short hair of divers colours, and 
spotted ; some white and black, others yel- 
lowish, others again reddish, and some of a 
mouse colour: his teeth are very sharp and 
pointed. Although he seems lamish behind, 
yet he makes nothing of getting up opon the 
ice bills, where he loves to sleep and to bask 
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himself in the sun. The largest seals are frooi 
five to eight feet in length; their fat yidda 
better train-oil than that of any other fish. 
Hiis is the most common of all the sea animals 
in Greenland ; and contributes the most to the 
subsisting and maintaining of the inhabitants^ 
who feed npon the flesh of it, and clothe them- 
selves with the skin, which likewise serves them 
for the covering of their boats and tents : the 
fat is their fnel, which tl^ey burn in their lamps^ 
and also boil their victuals with. 

As for other sea monsters and wonderful 
animals, we find in Tormoder's History of 
Greenland, mention made of three sorts of 
monsters, where he quotes a book, called 
^' Speculum Regale Iclandicum ;" or, the Royal 
Island Looking-^lass, firom whence he borrows 

# 

whatjie relates*. But none of them haTe been 



* The above-meDtiobed aotbsrcalls the first *d tiw^e 
monsters HaTestrunb* or Mer^maii, and deichbei it u» b*v< 
the likeness of a man, ts to tiM hod, 6ce, now, and tom^x 
save that its head was oblong and pointed like a m%^AtM% 
it has broad thooldenb and tiro anas ftftbvot hn^; the 
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seen by as, or any of our time, tbat ever I could 
hear, save tbat most dreadfol monster, that 
showed itself upon the surface of the water in 
the year 1734, off our new colony in 64". This 

body domiwards is elanting and thin ; the xes\. hcio\i the 
middle, being hid in the water, could not be observed. 
The Eccond monster he calls Margya, or Mer-wnman, or 
Mermaid, bad from the middle upwards the shape and 
countenance of a woman ; a terrible broad face, a pointed 
forehead, wi'iiikled cbeekf, a wide mouth, large eyes, black 
untrimmed hair, and two great breasts, which showed ber 
itx; she has two long nrms, with hand^ ami fingers joined 
together with a skin, like the feel of a goosey below the 
middle she U like a £sh, with a tail and Bns. The fisher- 
men pretend, that when these sea monsters appear, it fore- 
bodes Btoimy weather. The third monster, named Haf- 
gufa, is so terrible and frightful, that the author does not 
well know how to describe it ; and no wonder, because he 
never had any true relation of it: its shape, length, and 
bulk, seems to exceed all siie and measure. Tbey that 
pretertd to ha?e teen it, Kay, it appeared ts them more like 
a land than a fish, or sea animal. And as there never has 
been seen above two of them in the wide open sea, they 
conclude, that there can be no brce<l of them ; tor if they 
should bleed and multiply, all the rest of fishes must be 
destroyed at last, their vast- body wanting such large quan> 
tity of nourishment When this monster is hungry, it is 
said to void through the mouth some matter of a awettt 
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niooster was of so huge a sbse, that coming out 
of the water^ its head reached ait high as the 
uiast-head ; its body was as bulky as the !»hip, 
and three or four times as long. It had a 

scent, which perfumes the whole sea ; anct by this means it 
allures and draws all sorts of fishes and animals^ even the 
whales to it, who in whole droves flock thither, ainl run 
into the wide opened swallow of this hideous monster, as 
into a whirlpool, till its, belly be well freighted with a 
copious load of all sorts of fishes and animals, and then il 
shuts the swallow, and has for the whole year enough ta 
digest and live apoo ; for it is said to mike but one large 
meal a year. This, thongfa a very silly and absurd tale, is 
nevertheless matched by another slory, every wh'it as ridi- 
culous, told by my own country men, fishermen iu the 
Northern part of Norway. They tell yon, thai a great 
ghastly sea monster now and then appears in tLe main sea» 
which they call Kracken, and is bo doabt the same that the 
islanders call Hafgofa, of whieii Me have sfMiken ahi^rc. 
They say, that its body reacb«:s veveral miles in leugth ; 
and that it is most seen in m calm ; when it cobms Mit id 
the wtter, it seems to cover tiie whole siirCAoe uf Ums M:a» 
having many beads and a Bumber of claws, wkh which it 
seizes all that comes in its way, as fiaiaiag buau with rntsu 
and all, fishes and animali^ and ieis uuthing ^^capt; all 
which it draws down to the bottom of the sea. 3f iirit»vrcr 
they tell yon that all sorts of fisbes flock iggnher tJ}«us j^ 
as upooabank of the scs^ and ito fltitfynr fishiug buMU 
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long pointed snopt, and spooled like a whale 
fish ; great broad paws, and the hody seemed 
covered with shell work, its skin vei7 rngged 
and uneven. The under part of its body was 



thither to ciich 6sh, not suspecting thai they lie upon suet) 
a (ireadrul monster, which tbey at last understand by the 
intangling of tlieir hooks and angles in its body ; which thit 
monster feeling, rises softly from the bottom to tht! »utfiice, 
and seizes them all ; if in time they do not pei'ceJve him and 
prevent their destruction, which they may easily do, only 
calling ii by its name, which it no looiier bears, but it ninks 
down again as sof'ly as it did tiie. They tell you of ano- 
ther le a spectre, which they call the Draw, wbo keeps to 
no constant shape or ligure, but now appears in one, now 
in another. It appears and is heard before any misforlunM, 
31 shipwrecks and the like, happen at sea, which it fore- 
bodes with a most frightful and ghastly howling; and they 
say it sometiroes utters words like a man, It most com- 
monly diverts itaelf, in putting all things out of order, after 
the fishermen are gone at i>ight to rest; and then he leaves 
behind him a nasty stench. The fishermen will not sufTer 
the truth of this tale to be questioned, but pretend it is con- 
fessed. But the most superstitious among them go yet a 
step farther, and will make you believe, that there appears 
to them another kind of sea phantom, in the shape of a child 
in swadling clothes, which they call Marmel, and some- 
times draw him out of the sea with their angling hook, 
when he speaki to them with a human voice. Tbey cariy 
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shaped like an enormoas huge seqient, and 
wben it dived again under water, it plungicd 
backwards into the sea, and so raised its tail 
aloft, which seemed a whole ship*s length 
distant from the balkiest part of the body. 

Of other Fishes. 



Of fishes properly so called^ the Greenland 

* * 
sea has abundance and of great diversity, of 

which the largest is called Hay, whose flesh is 

mnch like that of the halibut^ and is cured in 

the same manner; being cut into long slices, 

and hnng np to be dried in the sun and in the 

air, as they cnre them in the Northern parts of 

Norway; but the Greenlanders do not moch 

care for it 4 its flesh being of a mach coaner 

grain than that of the halibut. This fiib ha^ 



him to their home, and at night they p«t b«i ivl/^ 'x k 'A 
their hwM^ then la rest. In the mominn, «te» uav x- « 
fishing agaioj Ihej take him aiong wish iam ^ \i^: ? >-^.'-^. 
sum! hefore thej iet him go^ thej tei i.-sii^k**. -*. '.'.■"« 
them of all tJbejwaaito kae«, vpoa wWit. ttA> ti«Ui« 
him. 
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two fins on the back, and six under ttie Iiellf (,1 
the two foremost are the longest, and hare the 
fabape of a tongne : the other two middlemost 
are somewhat broader than the rest, and the 
hindermost couple near the tail are alike broad 
before and behind, but shorter than the middle- 
most : his tail resembles that of the sword 6sb. 
There are no bones in him, but gristles only. 
He has a long snout, under which the moutb u 
placed like that of the sword fish : he has three 
rows of sharp pointed teeth ; his sklo is hard 
and prickly, of a greyish bue ; his length is two 
or three fathom ; he has a great liver, of which 
they make train oil, the biggest of which makes 
two or three lasts. It is a fish of prey, bites 
large pieces ont of the whale's body, and ia very 
greedy after man's flesh : he cannot be caught 
with lines made of hemp, for with his sharp 
teeth he snaps it off; hut with iron chains. 
And the larger sort are taken with harpoons, as 
we do the whales. The rest of fishes that 
haunt the Greenland seas are the halibut, tor- 
hut, codfish, haddock, scate, small salmon, or 
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sea-troot of £flSsreDt kmds and 8ice§ f tbe laifit 
salmon not b«ng so frequent in GreenlHud ) : 
and these are very fat and pood ; iSiey art fonnd 
in all inlets, and months of rrven. Cat'fi«fii if 
the mostoommon food of Greenlauden. iii^o- 
mudi, that when aB fj^i^er thiTi^ fail, the cat- 
fish nrast hold cf^ df -vrhich there are ahotid- 
anoe, both winter and f^emmer. In tiit: rftrius:. 
towards the month of April, the^i* cbttrij u *«urt 
of fish called ro^n^tds. or stone bif«^ : anr 'm 
May another fi^h^ called lydt u* stinu : uotk 
sorts arc tctt saixmrv ; -tti«.-v irwin^r tti* ♦;<m 
and inlets in rreat «boH*i^. 7*b«rr»' ai^: aiK 
in abnndanoe : k-vr iferriu^'^* ar^ no* tt 
he seen. Moretrr^-r iL t»^ ji i fciuc u' {im. 
which ueither wtr-rdlf no: ai". tt' m^ coafptfu^ 
had erer f<een beiuit . "Tiu fj^i i" utr vuii^ « 
bream, onlr it k ^ir^V^^ irtti ^hdn ymr.- ^J 
over, with a imia^! tni!. 71*tT^ w*: ^tfi^n-irw- 
sixes : Ae GrfjeriliiTrrl-srfc mi«- tij^' at»: f»€l 
ta^ofd. 

Amonp the t«nrtaf.«fOw *niit?*?^- m ^^^s^nttrtiC 
the chief are the; juny.i^t u? sriu^. Ut^gu: ^gg^ 
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great quantities ; tbey are large and delicate. 
In some waters I have found of those larger 
sorts, in which the Norwegians find pearls. 
These have also pearls, hat very small ones, not 
bigger than the head of a pin. I shall say no- 
thing of the other sea insects, as crabs, shrimps, 
&c. though they be not rare here ; yet lobsters^ 
crawfish, and oysters, I never met with. Ac- 
cording to information had of Greenlanders, oo 
the Southern coasts they sometimes catch tor- 
toises in their nets; for they tell you, that they 
are covered with a thick shell, have claws and 
a short tail ; and moreover that they find eggs 
jo them^ )ike birds' eggs. 

Of' Greenland Sea Birds. 



Amongst the sea fowls the principal are 
those tbey cull eider-fowl, and ducks i of which 
there are such numbers, that sometimes sailing 
along, yon find the whole sea covered with 
them ; and when tbey take their flight, you 
would think there was no end of them, Gsp&- 
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dally in winter time, ■hen in Isrsr &k^ 
the nomber of out dHwnds. f 
about oar colony^ ■wifwig and luaiig : i& tke 
evening standii^ in iior die bar. and ir 
momii^ tnmiap ont to sesi Kua. TWy £t 
near the shoie^ that tob may iraoa iSbsstiot 
them at pkasore. In ifae spring the; 
wards the sea; far vpon the island ikat £es 
a^acent to the coast they lay their c^ies, and 
hatch their ycMing ones, which airire in Jane 
and July. 

The natives watch thea in thi» season lo 
rob them of their eggs and their youff 
Tlie fine down feathers^ which is the ba 
of this Inrdy so moch valoed by ockets, ti 
lives make nothing of, leaiii^ then in the 
nests. 

There are three sorts of dncks. The firct 
have a broad bill^ like onr tame dock, with 
a fine speckled plomage. These bnikl their 
nests upon the islands as the eider fowh do. 
The second sort is of a lesser size^ their bilk 
long and pmnted ; they keep most in the Y^ys 
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and in Iresh waters, irliere ther nest among 

reedfl. The third sort are called wood 

[ ducks, resemblhig very mncb ihone of the first 

k jort, though somewhat larger in size; the 

fcreast is black, the rest of the body grey. 

I These do not propagate in the common wav 

f generation by conpling like other birds, hot 

h is very surprising) firotn a slimy matter 

I the sea, which adheres to old pieces of wood 

driving in the sea, of which first is generated 

a kind of mcscles, and again in these is bred 

B little worm, which in length of time is 

rjormed into a bird, that comes out of the 

moscle shell, as other birds come oat of egg 

iheDs*. Besides these there i» another sea bird. 



* What so many auibors of great note relate of tke 
wood ducks, and affirm to be an unquoitionable truth, is by 
at many learneH writers treated as an old woman'; tale, 
pretending thnt such an Ueterogeneal generation passes itie 
ordinary bounds of nature. 

Others (in consideration of so many authors of credit, who 
affirm that they have been eye witnesses to this strange and 
wonderful generation) hate taken great pains to demonstrate 
tbe cauies and probability of it pbysically ud philompbi- 



vfaich tbe Nomy mea oJl alses, wim^ 
tbe wiater season o umn h Bic — A 10 lbs 




frnk as a iiiiag bni r viack ^uesuw 
aohre; tfat. ithawm ht 
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tenaoce of the Grecnlanders. Sometimes there 
are such naoibers of tbem, that they drive them 

which are nirrounded and sometimes covered n-jih ice. 
and conseqaciiily vrberi the ice brcaifs, and drives aw&y 
from the islands, (be eggs lemain still in their nest, wilhoai'i 
receiving any bort. And thus the Datcb found it 
Zembloj in the year 136!); but whut ihcy saw was not thel 
right sort of wood ducks, but what ibey in Norway cal|1 
gteld ducks; for wood ducks never are seen to couple, ni>r>'' 
to lay or baicb their eggs. Secondly, it seems no less ab- 
surd til matntaiii, that eggs, after they are mashed in pieces, 
aad beaten about by the waves, retain as much seminal 
(iriuc as will serve to procreate a bird. From nhence I 
infer, that either the infonnation the good father bad got 
from the Dutch voyages was intirely groundless, or this 
pretended generalion goes beyond the bounds of nature. 
As to the first inference, it is not impossible that the authors 
who relate this story may have been imposed upon by a 
common though false report of vulgar and ignorant people ; as 
any on* may, that takes a thing for granted upon a bare 
hearsay, without the attestation of eye witnesses in such a 
matter. For my part I do nolT doubt at all of this wonderful 
generation ; for though I have not beheld it with my own 
eyes, yet 1 hnve met with many honest and reasonable men 
iu my native country, who have assured me, tbat they have 
found pieces of old, rotten, driven wood in the sea, upon 
which there hang muscles, in some of which they saw 
young birds, soiqc half formed, others in full perfectioa 
iind shape. From whence 1 conclude, that those fowls 
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in large flocks to the shore, where thrr txA 
tbem with their hands. Ther are oot 9o lanse 
as a ducky nor it their flesh so weD tasted, 
being more trainy, or oilr. The leaser sort of 
alkes^ which also aboood here, are more eatable 
than the large ones. Besides this Tast aunber 



spring from no other seed than some clamaiy and Tis^cr.ns 
matter floating in the seic precipitated «pon pieces «f oM 
rotten wood as aforesaid ; of which there is Brat fooned a 
muscle, and then a little worm in the miisc> sheli; fron 
whence at last a bird proceeds. And ahhoogfa this maj seem 
to exceed the ordinary bounds set by natore in the procre- 
ation of other birdsy yet it is observed and confessed, that 
the sea produces many strange and surprising things, and 
even living animals, which we cannot affirm to have had 
being from the first creation ; but that by Tiitne of the pri* 
miiive blessing God gave the sea to produce, it may yet 
bring forth many uncommon and wonderful things ; as for 
example, many sorts of sea insects, rts. crabs and the like. 
And thus the sea or water in general may with reason be 
stiled paicr et mater rerum ; i. e. " the common pareoi of 
things.'^ Nature seems to delight sometimes in forming 
oat-o&tbe-way things : thus we see divers insects formed 
4>ut of the very dung of animals; some of which insects 
o6en change their kind and shape, viz. from a small worm 
into a flying animal; as flies, beetles, butterflies, and so 
forth. 

H 
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of scH fowls, there is yet one of a smiiiler sire, 
by the natives called tungoviarseck, which, for 
the sake of its beautiful feathers, ought not 
to be forgot: it has the size and shape of a 
lark. 

Wild geese or grey geese keep to the North- 
ward of Greenland ; they are of shape like 
other geese, somewhat smaller, with grey 
feathers. They tiike their flight from other 
Southern climates over to Greenland every 
spring, to breed their young ones ; which, when 
grown and able to fly, they carry along with 
them and return to the more Southern and 
milder climates, where they pass the winter 
season. 

In short, I have myself found in Greenland 
all the several sorts of sea fowls which we 
have in Norway ; as all kinds of mews large and 
small, which build their nests in the clifts of the 
highest rocks, beyond the reach of any one ; and 
some upon the little islands, as the bird called 
terne and the like; whose eggs they gather in 
great abundance among the stones : the lundee. 



I 
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or Greenland parrot, so called on account of its 
beantifal plumage and broad spedded bill : the 
lumbs, the sea-emins, a fowl of a large size, and 
very small wings, for which reason he cannot 
fly : besides snipes, and a great number of 
others; some too common to be enumerated 
and described here, aqd others, of which I 
know not the name, but whose figure and 
shape yoo will see in the cuts. 
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Treats of' the oi'd'tnarif Occupations, as Hunting 
and Fishing : of the Tools and Instruments 
necessary for these Employments : of the 
House Implements and Utensils, %c., of the 
Greenlanders. 

AS every tiittioii has its jjeculiar way of living 
and of getting their livelihood, suiting their 
genius and temper to the nature and produce of 
the country they inhabit ; so the Greenlanders 
likewise have theirs, peculiar to themselves and 
their country. And though their way and 
customs may seem to others mean and silly, yet 
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they are such as very well serve their turn, and 
which we can find no fault with. Their ordi- 
nary employments are fishing and hunting ; on 
shore they hunt the rein deer, and at sea they 
pursue the whales, morses, seals, and other sea 
animals, as also sea fowls and fishes. The 
maimer of hunting the rein deer has heen 
treated of ahove in the fifth chapter ; but there 
we took no notice of their bows and arrows, 
which they make use of in the killing those 
deer. Their bow is of an ordinary make, com- 
monly made of fir tree, which in Norway is 
called tenal, and on the back strengthened with 
strings made of siniews of animals, twisted like 
thread: the bow string is made of a good strong 
strap of seal skin, or of several sinews twisted* 
together ; the bow is a good fathom long. The 
head o/-the arrow is armed with iron, or a sharp 
pointed bone, with one or more hooks, that it 
may keep hold, when shot into a deer's body. 
The arrows they shoot birds with are at the 
head covered with one or more pieces of bone 
blunt at the end, that they may kill the fow* 
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without tearing the flesh. The sea fowls 
not shot with arrows, hut with durts, beaded 
with hones or iron, which they throw very dex- 
teronsly, nnd with so steady a hand at a great 
distance, that nobody can hit surer with a gun. 
They are more frequently employed at sea than 
on shore ; and 1 confess they surpass therein 
most other nations ; for their way of taking 
whales, seals, and other sea animals is hy far 
the most skilful and most easy and handy. 

When they go whale catching, they put oi 
their best gear or apparel, as if they were going 
to a wedding feast, fancying that if they did not 
come cleanly and nejitly dressed, the whale, who 
cannot hear slovenly and dirty habits, would 
shun them and fly from them. This is the 
manner of their expedition : about fifty persons, 
men and women, set ont together iu one of tliw 
large boats, calk-d kone boat ; the women carrfl 
along with them their sewing tackles, consist-' 
ing of needles and thread, to sew and mend 
their husbands' spring coats, or jackets, if tbey 
should be torn or pierced through, as also 
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Upon the whale's back while there is yet life idl 
him, to make an end of him and cut awdy h'oi 
fat. 

They go much the same way to work , 
killiog of seals, except that the harpoon 
lesser, to which is fastened a line of seal skin 
six or seven f:ithum^ long, at the end of which 
is a bladder or bag made of a small seal bkia 
filled with air, to keep the seal, when he is 
wounded, from diving under the water, and 
being lost again. In the Northern parts, where 
the sea is all frozen over in the winter, they use 
other means in catching of seals. They first 
look out for holes, which the seals themselves *■ 
make with their claws, about the bigness of ^ I 
halfpenny, that they may fetch their breath ■ 
after they have found any bole, they seat them 
selves near it upon a chair, made for this pnr-" 
pose ; and as soon as they perceive the seal 
come up to the hole and pnt his snout into it 
for some air, they immediately stiike him with 
a small harpopQ, which they have ready in their ^ 
hand, to which harpoon is fastened a strap i 
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fathom loDg^ which they hold with the other 
hand. After he is struck, and cannot escape, 
they cat the hole so large, that they may get 
him np through it ; and as soon as they have 
got his head ahove the ice, they can kill him 
with one blow of the fist. 

A third way of catching seals is this : they 
make a great hole in the ioe, or, in the spring, 
they find ont holes made by the sisals, through 
which they get upon the ice to lie and bask 
themselves in the sun. Near to these hole* 
they place a low bench, upon which they lie 
down npon their belly, having first made a 
small hole near the large one, through which 
they let softly down a perch, sixteen or twenty 
yards long, headed with a harpoon, a stn^ 
being fastened to it, which one holds in his 
hand, while another (for there must be two em- 
ployed in this sort of capture) who lies upon the 
bench with his face downwards, watches the 
coming of the seal, which when he perceives, be 
cries ^^ Kse ;'* whereupon he, who holds the pole, 
pushes and strikes the seal. 
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The fourth way is this : in the spring, when 
the seals lie npon the ice near holes, whicli 
they themselves make to get up and down, the 
Greenlanders, clothed with seal skins, and a 
iong perch in their hand, creep along npon the 
ice, moving their head forwards and backwards, 
and snorting like a seal, till they come so near 
him, that they can reach him with the perch 
and strike him. A fifth manner of catching 
seals, is when in the spring the current makes 
large holes in the ice the seals flock thither in 
great shoals ; there the natives watch their 
opporttinity to strike them with their harpoons, 
and haul them upon the ice. There is yet a 
sixth way of catching seals, when the ice is not 
Covered with snow, but clear and transparent ; 
then the catchers lay under their feet foxes or 
dogs' tails, or a piece of a bear's hide, to stand 
upon and watch the animal, and when by his 
blowing and snorting they find what course he 
takes, they softly follow him and strike him. 

In fishing they make use of hooks and angles 
of iron or bones. Their lines are made of 
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The rogn fish, or roe fish, so named from 
the great quantity of roe that is Connd in it, as 
he is commooly found in shallow water and 
upon the sands, so he is caught like the salmon 
with the before-mentioned instrument. There 
is such abundance of these fishes, that, as they 
cannot consume them all fresh, thty are obliged 
to dry them on the rocks, and keep them for 
winter provision. When roc fish catching is 
over, which happens in the month of May, then 
iheGreenlanders retire into the bays and creeks, 
where the led or stint fishing then takes place. 
There are sach numberless shoals of them near 
the shore, that they catch them in a kind of 
Steves fastened upon long poles, and throw 
them upon the shore ; they open and dry them 
upon the rocks, keeping them for their winter 
stock. This fish is not agreeable, nor reckoned 
wholesome, when eaten fresh ; besides they have 
a nauseous smell, but when dried they may 
pass. The natives eat them with a bit of fat, 
or soused in train oil : and so of all other sorts 
of fishes, what the Greenlanders cannot consume 
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fresh they dry upon the rocks in the son, or in 
the wind, and lay them up for the winter. 

Now as to the Greenland boats, there are 
two sorts of them ; the one, of which the men 
alone make use, is a small vessel sharp and 
pointed at both ends, three fathoms in length, 
and at most bat thr«e qnarters of a yard broad, 
with a Toand hole in the midst, jost large 
enongh for a man's body to enter it, and sit 
down in.it, the inside of the boat is made of 
thin rafts tacked together with the sinews of 
animals, and the ontside is covered with seal 
skins, dressed and without hair ; no more than 
one can sit in it, who fastens it so tight about 
his waist, that no water can penetrate it. In 
these small boats they go to sea, managing them 
with one oar of a fathom in length, broad at 
both ends, with which they paddle, sometimes 
on one side and sometimes on the other, with 
so mnch swiftness, that they are said to row ten 
or twelve Norway miles in a day. They chiefly 
make ose of them in catching of seals and sea 
fowls, . which they can approach on a sadden 
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and unawares ; whereas we io oar large boats 
can very seldom come so near as to toucli them> 
They do not fear venturing out to sea in them 
in the greatest storms, because tbey swim as 
light upon the largest waves as a bird can fly ; 
and when the waves come upon them with all 
their fury, they only turn the side of the boat 
towards them, to let them pass, without the least 
danger of being sunk ; thoogb they may happen 
to be overset, yet they easily raise themselves 
again with their paddle j bnt if tbey are overset 
unawares (as it often happens) and the boat be 
not close and tight about their waist, they are 
inevitably drowned. 

The other kind of boats are large and open, 
like our boats, some of tbem twenty yards 
long ; and these are called kone bonts, that is, 
women's boats, because the women commonly 
1 1 low tbem ; for they think it unbecoming a man 
to row such a boat, unless great necessity re- 
quires it : and when tbey first set out for the 
whale fishing, the men sit in a very negligent 
posture, with their faces turned towards the 
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prow, pulling with their little ordinary paddle; 
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women : 

their faces toward the stem, rowing with long 
oars. The inside of these boats is composed of 
thin rafts, and the ontiiide clothed with thick 
seal skins. In these boats they transport their 
baggage, as tents and the like household furni- 
ture, when they go to settle in some distant 
places in quest of'provision. In these boats they 
also carry sails, made of the bowels and entrails 
of seals. The mast is placed foremost on the 
prow, and as the sail is broad at the upper end, 
where it is fastened to the yard, and narrow at 
the lower end, so they neither want braces nor 
bowlines and sheet ropes, and with these sails 
they sail well enough with the wind, not other- 
wise. These boats, as they are flat- bottomed, 
can soon be overset. 

The men meddle with no work at home but 
what concerns their tools for hunting and 6shing 
tacklings, viz. their boats, bows, arrows, and 
even of building and 
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repairing their houses^ belongs to the women. 
As dexterous and skilful as the men are at their 
work^ so the women are not behindhand with 
them^ bnt according to their way and manner 
deserve to be pi-aised and admired. 




Of the Inhabitants, their Houses, and Honst 
Furniture. 

IT 19 nndoabted, that the modera iahahitants 
of Greenland are the offspring of the Schret- 
liogSj especially those that live on the Western 
Coast; and there may he some mixture, for 
aught we know, of the andent Norway colonies 
that formerly dwelled id the country, who in 
length of time were hlended and iiaturatized 
among the natives, which is made probable by 
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several Norway words found in their language. 
For, although the Norway colonies were de- 
stroyed, yet there were, no donbt, some remains 
of them, which joined with the natives and] 
became all one nation. With these inhabitant 
all the sea coasts are peopled, some more ai 
some less. 

The coast is pretty populous in the Southern 
partg, and on the North in 68° and 69° ; though, 
compared to other countries, it is in the main 
but thinly inhabited. In the inner parts of the 
country nobody lives, except at certain times in 
the summer season, when they go rein deer 
hunting. The reason of this is, that (as has 
been said above) the whole upland country is 
perpetually covered with ice and snow. 

As to thfiir houses or dwelling places, thi 
have one for the winter season and another 
the summer. Their winter habitation is a li 
hut built with stone and turf, two or three yard§ 
high, with a flat roof. In this hut the windows 
are- on one side, made of the bowels of seals 
dressed and sewed together, or of the maws of 
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halibut, aiid*are white and transparent. On 
the other side their beds are placed, which 
consist in shelves or benches made np of deal 
boards raised ^alf a yard from the ground ; 
their bedding ia made of seal and rein deer 
ikins. 

Several families live together in one of 
these houses cir huts ; each family occnpying 
a room by itself^ separated from the rest by a 
wooden post, by which also the roof is sup^ 
ported ; before which there is a hearth or fire* 
place, in which is placed a great lamp in the 
form of a half moon seated on a trevet ; over 
this are hong their kettles of brass, copper, or 
marble, in which they boil their victuals : nnder 
the roof, jost above the lamp, they have a sort 
«of rack or shelf, to put tbeir wet clothes upon 
to dry. The fore door or entry of the honse is 
very low, so that they mnst stoop, and most 
creep in upon all fours, to get in at it ; which is 
so contrived to keep the cold air out as much 
as possible. The inside of the houses is covered 
or lined with olA skins, which before have served 
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for the coyering of their boats. Some of these 
hoases are so large, that they can harbour seyea 
or eight families. 

Upon the benches or shelves, where their beds 
are placed, is the ordinary seat of the women, 
attending their work of sewing and making ap 
the clothing. The men with their sons occnpy 
the foremost parts of the benches, tnming thdlr 
back to the. women : on the opposite side, nnd^ 
the windows, the men belonging to the family, 
or strangers, take their seats npon the benches 
there placed. 

I cannot forbear taking notice, that though 
in one of these hoases there be ten or twenty 
train lamps, one does not perceive the steam or 
smoke thereof to fill these small cottages ; the 
reason, I imagine, is, the care tbey take in 
trimming those lamps, viz. they take dry moss, 
rubbed very small, which they lay on one side of 
the lamp, which being lighted, burns softly, and 
does not cause aiiy smoke, if they do not lay it 
on too thick, or in lumps. This fire gives such 
^, heat, that it not only serves to boil theij: 
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Victaak, bot 'also heats their rooms to that 
degree^ that it is as hot as a bagnio. But for 
those who are not ased to this way of firings the 
smell is very disagreeable^ as well by the namber 
of bamiog lamps^ all fed with train oil, as on 
account of divers sorts of raw meat, fishes, and 
fat, which they heap np in their habitations ; 
bnt especially their urine tubs smell most insuf- 
ferably, and strikes one, that is not accustomed 
to it, to the very heart. 

These winter habitations they begin to dwell 
in immediately after Michaelmas, and leave 
them again at the approach of the spring, which 
commonly is at the latter end of March ; and then 
for the summer season lodge in tents, which are 
their sammer habitations. These tents are made 
of rafts or long poles, set in a circular form 
bending at the top, and resembling a sagar-loaf 
and covered with a doable cover, of which the 
innermost is of seal or rein deer skins with the 
hairy side inward (if they be rich), and the 
outermost also of the same sort of skins, with- 
out hair, dressed with fat, that the rain may not 
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1 have met with some that seemed infei 
with a kind of leprosy; yet (what is surprising 
to rae), though they converse with others, and lay' 
with them in one bed» it is not catching. They 
that dwell in the most Northern parts are often 
miserably plagued with dysenteries or bloodyw 
fluxes, breast diseases, boils, and epilepsy or faU- 
ing sickness, &c. There were no epidemical oi 
contagious diseases known among them, ai 
plagne, smatl-pox, and such like, till the yeai 
1734, when one of the natives, who with several 
others were brought over to Denmark, and togH 
ther with hU compaDions had the small-pox all 
Copenhagen, coming home again to his native 
country brought the infection amongst them ; o£ 
which there were swept away in and about the C(H 
lony above two thousand persons. Fur as the na>i| 
tives as well as the animals of this climate are oi 
a hot nature, they cannot bear the outward heat, 
much less the inward, caused by this burning 
distemper, which inflames the mass of blood to 
that degree, that it cannot, by any means, bo 
cjuenched. They are very full of blood, whicl 
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Few of them ooecd the 9g9 off t&f at sixtf 
years ; many die in the prune of their life, and 
most part in their tender infiucy ; which is not 
to be wondered at, considering they are qnito 
destitute of all sorts of medidnes, and ignorant 
of all that may strengthen and comiort sick 
bodies. To /supply which defects, they know of 
nothing better than to send for their divines^ 
which they name angekais, who motler certain 
spells over the sick, by which they hope to 
recover. 

•For outward hnrts, as womids, eau of 
knives^ and the like, they sew or slilcfa tbeoi 
together. If any grow blind, as it oAeo hap ps as 
to them, the eye being co ve r e d over widi a 
white skin, they make a small hook wisk a 
needle, which they fasten into tUs skis, t/> 
loosen it from the eye, and then with z k^ ^^ 
they poll it ofL When cfaiMrea zn: f.U^r.'^'t 
with worms, the mother pets ker vwi^n^ ^i^f^A 
vericd) into the aBSWoT dbt cktUrm, vv k.4 
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bears a grodge to aDother, yet it oerer breaks 

out iDto aoj- scolding or fighting; neither have 
they any words to express socb passions, <» any 
iojurious and provoking terms of qaarrelling. 
It has happened once or twice, that a rery 
wicked and malicioas fellow, oot of a secret 

' gradge, has killed another ; which none of the 
neighbours have taken notice of, bat all let it 
pass with a surprising indolence ; sare the next 
kindred lo the dead, if he finds himself strong 
eooagh, jereoges his relation's death npon the 
unrderer. They know of no other panisbnient ; 
bot tho5« old voDieu called vitches, and such 
as pretend to kill or hurt by their conjnring} 

I pt such they show great rigour, waking nothing 
of killing and destroying them witLont mercy. 
And tbey pretend that it is very well done} 
those people not deserving to live, who by secret 
arts can hart and make away with others. 

Thej have as great an abhorrence of stealing 

I flf thieving among themselves, as any nation 
Upon Earth ; wherefore they keep nothing shot 
Dp nnder lodi and key, hot leave every thin^ 
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make a difference among persons, and give nn 
boQoxir to one than to another, according to 
their merit and deserts. They never enter any 
boDse where they are strangers, unless they 
iuvited, and when they come in, the muster 
the house, to whom they pay the visit, shows 
them the place where they are to take their 
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As soon as a visitor enters the house, he is 
desired forthwith to strip naked, and to sit 
down in this guise like all the rest ; for this it 
the grand fashion with them to dry the clothes 
of their goest. When victoals are put before 
him, he takes care not to begin eating immedi- 
ately, for fear of being looked upon as starved, 
or of passing for a glutton. He must stay till 
all the family is gone to bed before he can lie 
iJown, for to them it seems unbecoming that the 
* gnest goes to rest before the landlord. When- 
ever a stranger comes into a honse, he never asks 
for victuals, though never so hungry; nor is 
there any need he should ; for they generalb 
exercise great hospitality, and are very free wit 
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mired and praiseworthy, they hare most things 
in common ; and if there he any among them 
(as it will happen) who cannot work or get his 
livelihood, they do not let him starve, hot ad«> 
mit him freely to their table, in which &ey con- 
fbnnd os Christians,, who fofier to many poor 
and distressed mortals to peri^ for want of 
victuals. 

f'inalty, the Crreenlandersv as to their manners 
^d common way of life, are* very slovenljp, 
nasty, and filthy ; they seldom wash themselves*, 
wiH eat oat of plates and bovrls af^er their dogs, 
witboot cleansing them; and (what is most 
nauseoas to behold), eat lice and such like 

* The way the men wash themselves is to lick their 
Angers (at the cat does his paws) and rub their eyds with 
them to gel the salt oS, wbich the sea throws into their face 
The women wash themselves in their nrine« that their hair 
may grow, and to giye it (according to their fancy) a fine 
sfnell. When a maiden has thus washed herself, their com « 
i^n saying is mviarsiursuanerkst that is, she smells like a 
Ticgin maid. Thus washed they go into the cold air^ and 
let it freeze, which shows the strength of their heads, and 
it*#ell becomes foreigners to do so. 
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it sp. Tbej do not bhih to A down m 
thensdvtt iii the pfcseaee of oth er s * 
fiumly has a vrine tob jAmctA before the entrj^ 
in which thej make water, and leare it so stand* 
log till it smdls most iotiifindily ; Smt they pot 
ia it the stdos, which aie to be dressed, to 
soak or steep, whidi aibrds aot the most 
agreeaUe scent ; to the eocreaaiiig of whidi the 
rotten peoes of flesh meat amd fait thrown nndcr 
their benches contributes a great deal ; so that 
delicate noses do not find their acoonnt aunong 
them. Tct through long custom the most 
namseoos things become more sopportaUe. 

Notwithstamding, howerer, their nasty and 
most beastly way of living, they are very good 
natnred amd friendly in conversation. They can 
be merry and bear a joke, provided it be within 
doe bounds* Never any of them has offered in 
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Of their Habits, and Way of Dressing. 

THEIR •clothes are, for the most part, made 
of rein deer and seal skin, as also of bird's skiD 
nicely dressed and ])repared. The men's habit» 
are a coat or jacket, with a cap or hood sewed 
to it, to cover the head and shoulders, in the 
fashion of a domino, or monk's hood. This 
coat reaches down to the knees. Their breeches 
are very small, not coming above their loins. 
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that they mi^ not hinder them io getting into 
their small boats* And as they wear no linen^ 
the hairs of the' skins ^e coat is. made of^ is 
tamed inward to .keep them warin.; Over this 
coat they put on a large frock^ made of seal 
skin dressed; and. tanned, without hair, in order 
to Ij^p the water out;; and thus they are dressed 
when diey go to $eff« « ; • 

Between tl|e leathern frock ai;id the under 
cQ9t they wear..,%'lH^fi shirtj or, for want of 
linen, made Qf;se^'s;gpts.} , which also helps to 
keep Alt the ffAter from . the under coat. Of 
late ; they appear sometimes in more gaudy 
dresses, as shirts made of striped linen, and coats 
and. breeches of red and blue stufis, or doth, 
whieh tbey buy, of ; ours, or the Putch. mer- 
chants, but fashioned after their own way; in 
these, they make parade and fei^st, when they 
keq> hcdidays on-shore. The stockings they 
wore formerly were made of rein deer, or seaFs 
skin, but now they like better our sort of 

■ 

worsted stockiqgs, of different colours, white, 
Idne, and red^^ which they buy of us. Their 
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shoes and boots are made of seal's akios, red 
or yellotr, well dressed and tanned ; they 
are nicely wroaght, with folds behind and 
before, wjtboot hee1<>, and fit well opon the 
foot*. 

The only difference between the dress of 
the men and the women is, that the women's 
coats are higher on the sbonlders and nider 
dian the men's, with higher and larger hoods. 
The married women, that have got children, 
wear much larger coats than the rest, most 
tike gowns, because they mast carry their 
children in them npon their backs, having 
got no other cradle or swadling clothes for 
them. Tbey wear drawers, which reach to 
the middle of the thigh, and over them 
breeches : the drawers they always keep on, 
and sleep in them. Their breeches come down 
to the knee : these they do not wear iu '^st 



" In the BumniKr they wear ithort frock), as al«o id winter, 
whan they work on the ice in the bays; but ihen they put 
a white corerin^ over it, that they may not rright^n thr 
iteals. 
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tritfa littk diftanK, M Uke Ihoie 
Their hair^ wUdi ie rerf lose aad thkl^ 
bfaidni and tied af ia mknt,' vUeh 
them waiL TImj ooaHnaniy ga hear hf > jn<» 
as arellwifhant ae williin dnori; cmmt an; tliejr 
covCTcd Willi koodi^ hnl in cane it fm^ «r 
eofiwa. Their dncf ar aaaM nt and fiaarf ie to 
wear giaee beadt af dhma ccdoart, mt conile 
aboot the neeic aad anm, and ymdaatt in their 
ean. They ako wear bncdeti^ auak U black 
sidn, set with pearlit^ wilb wbidi tbej alio triai 
iheir rkFthft and elMei* 
The Greeolaod 
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Other sort of embellistiiiient, vis. they maki 
long black strokes between the eyes on the 
forehead, upon the chin, arnis, and bunds, and 
even upon the thighs and legs ; these the^ 
make tvith a needle and thread raade black. 
And though this to others seems a wrong wa^ 
of embellifibing, yet they think it very handsome 
and ornamental. Aod they say, ihat those wh* 
do not thus deform tbeir f«ces, their bead« 
shall be turned into train tubs, which are 
placed under the lamps in Heaven, or the 
land of souls. 

They keep their clothes pretty clean, thoogi 
in other things, especially in their victaals, thfti 
are not so nice, chiefly the women, who have! 
got children, are very dirty and slovenly, weffJ 
knowing, that they cannot br repudiated, OT'l 
sent a packing. Bnt those wretches that art 
barren, or whase children are dead, and 
not know the moment they may be sent awayJ 
are obliged to take more care of their cleaiF-1 
ncsB and property, that they may please theifl 
husband)). 
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i CHAP. XII. 



• -% 



Of their Dtet, and manner of dressing their 

Victuals. 

THE Greenlanders* provision and victuals are 
flesh and fish meat (for the . country affords no 
other kind of provision) as rein deer^ whaleSi 
seab^ hares, and rypes, or white partridges, 
smA all sorts of sea fowls. They eat their flesh 
meat sometimes raw, sometimes boiled, or 
(bried in the son or wind ; bat their fish meat 
is always thoroughly done, or they eat it dried 
in the son or air, as salmon, roe-fish, halibat, 
or the. small stints, which, in the months of 
May and Jone, they catch in great abundance, 
and keep them cored and dried for winter 
IHTovisions. And whereas, in the winter sea* 
Bon, it is very rare to get seals, except in the 
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moat Northern parts, where they take -them 
Dpon the ice ; so they make all the provision 
of them they can get in the fall, and bary 
them under the snow, nntil the winter comes 
on, when they dig them up, and eat them 
raw and frozen as they are. Their drink is 
nothing but water, and not, as some writers 
have wrongly pretended, train oil; for they 
do not BO much as eat the fat, but only in 
raaces to their dried Bsh. 

Furthermore, they pnt great lumps of ice 
and snow into the water they drink, to make 
it the cooler to qoeDcfa their thirst. They 
are, taking them in general, very hoggish and 
dirty in their eating and dressing of their 
victuals J ihey never wash, cleanse, or scour 
the kettles, pots, or dishes, in which they 
dress, and out of which they eat theij 
victnals ; which, when dressed, they often lay 
down open the dirty ground, which they walk 
upon, instead of tables. They will, with so 
great an appetite and gree^inetis, feed npon 
ihc rotten and stii^ng sea) icsh, that H tamtt 
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tlie fitcomcli of Bnj htingrj man liho looks 
npbn lAem^i They have no set time for their 
meals^ every man eats whai he is hnagryi 
eKcieipt 'When they go to sea, aad then their 
dbitf repast is a sopper, after they are coofe 
Imak in the evening; atnd he, whose snjppiet 
is. ^fitat rodyy' calls his neighfaonrs to eonk 
and partake of it j as he does again with them 
iisd}nnDoaUy ; nid la it goesronnd from one i6 
niiother* 

" The woinen do not eat in company wiA 
Ad men, bat separately by themsdves t and 
in ithe absence of dieir husbands, when gone 
« ilsUng^ they being left to themselves, invito 
OW^ another, and make grand cheer. And M 
diey e^t heartily, when they can come at it, 
lo ^ chey can as well endnre hanger, wheil 
scarcity of provision requires it. It has hteh 
observed, tiiat iif great scarcity, they can live 
npon pieces of old skins, upon reets, or seit 
weedi», and other soch trash. • Bat the reasoA 
why they cnn endare hanger better than we 
fbireigners, I take to be, dieir bodies being so 
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•qnat and ccvpnlent^ their fet- yielding .thei 
mHtter of nonrishment within themsdl^, .' fc 
a wbile^ till it be consumed. 

BesideB the fore-m»itioned provisionsv the 
also eat a sort of reddish sea. weed^ and 
kipd of root^ iii4iich they call tngloronet^ hot! 
dressed with fat, or train cni; the dong of .th 
f9m deer^ taken ont. of . the guts, whe 
they cleanse them ; the. entraib of partridgei 
and the like oat-cast, pass for dainties :wit 
them. They make likewise pancakes of wha 
they scrape off the inside of seal diins^ whei 
they dress them. In ^ the sammer they boi 
their meat with wood, which they gather ' 
the field, and in winter time over their lam 
in little kettles, of an oval figure, made 
brass, copper, or marble, which they w 
themselves. 

To kindle the fire, wl|^ extingoi 
th^y make use of this expedient, which 
their ingenuity: they take a short,. blc 
dry fir tree, upon which they rub i 
piece of bard wood, till, by the cc 
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motion^ the fir catches fire. When we firet 
came among them^ they did not like to taste 
any of oar victuals^ bat now they are glad 
to get some of it^ especially bread and batter, 
.which they like mightily, bnt they do not 
mach care for onr liqaors ; yet, notwithstand* 
ing, some of them^ who have lived some time 
among as, have learnt to drink wine and 
brandy, and never refuse it, when it is offered 
theui*.' Bot as for tobacco, they do not at all 
like it> nor can they bfor the smell or siook^ 
cfit. • 
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CHAP. XIII. 

It 



Of tieir Marriages, and Eimcaiim of that 

ChUdrem. 



■ .■> 



THE iBost delestdUe crnne of fnijigUBff iviuuli 
P i igm 9o madl niioog the HMtiMBs, the Onm 
landers are not so modi addicted to ; fw earn* 
mooly they are contented with one wife. There 
are some, bat very kw, that keep two, thre^ or 
foor wives ; bat theee pass for heroes car mwe 
than ordinary menj in that^ by their industry^ 
they are able to subsist so many wires and 
children. And what is remarfcaUej before <mr 
arrival^ there was never heard of snch a thing 
as jtaloosy, among those wives, bnt diey agreed 
very well together, thongh the fir^t wife was 
reckoned the mistress. Since onr arrival, as we 
have informed them of the word and wjU of 
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aadi dksiKi we te fan m stop l» 
Abo wiKtt I fatf^ fafeUv e te i 
is tiMir CBtediini awl die Ckristiu docs 
tbef htt^e dhnys pat aw in wmAj not to 
fagcft fislly to iMMKt tkor kwlmids ia Om 
Arties of tbe ^tvcnAii ^e— MajdairiiU 

Some tine pened befiire we ooidd 1e«m 
hofW the men bebafed themsdrei with regard 
to odier «ieii*s wives, or die woaieQ otee versd, 
tin at last we peroenred dietn not to be over 
scmpokHis ia tins matter, of which we were 
more fiiUy convnoed^ fay bearing of a certain 
illegal game used among them , which is this. 
A nowber of married men and women meet 
together atan assembly; where, after they 'hav< 
token thdr 6H of feasting and revelling, thsy 
begin singiog a»d d^ndng, according to thlli' 
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own way ; and in tbe mean while one after 
another take a trip with each other's wife, 
bebiad a curtaiu ur hangings made of skins at 
one end of the boose, where their beds are 
placed, and there divert themselves. Those are 
reputed the best and noblest tempered, who, 
without any pain or reluctancy, will lend theb' 
friends their wives. 

But, as I observed above, none bnt mairted 
people frequent these sort of games, wbidi, 
they imagine, is not unbecoming. Especially 
the women think themselves happy, if an 
angekkok, or prophet, will honour them with his 
caresses : there aie even some men so generous, 
that they will pay the angekkok for it ; cliiefly 
if they themselves can get no children ; for they 
fancy that an angekkok's child will be more 
happy and better qualified for business than 
others. . 

Maidens, on tbe contrary, and unmarried 
women, observe much better the rules of mo- 
desty and continency ; for I never saw any of 
them entertain any loose or slippery conversa- 
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womau is, and carry ber away hy force ; for 
though she ever so much approves of the match, 
yet out of modesty she most make as if it went 
against the grain, and as if she was much rnfHed 
at it ; else she will be blamed and get an ill 
tuune, as if she had been a love-sick wench. 
After she is brought to the house of the hride- 
grooni, she keeps for some time at a distance, 
and sits retired in some comer, upon the bench, 
with ber hair dishe\'elted, and covering her 
face, being bashful and ashamed. In the mean 
while the bridegroom uses all the rbetorick he 
is master of, and spares no caresses to bring ber 
to a compliance with his ardent wishes ; and 
the good girl being at length persoaded and 
prevailed with, yields kindly to bis ravishing 
embraces ; and then they lie down togethei^ 
and so the wedding is over. But sometime^ 
they take a shorter way to go to work, which is 
to gratify their incliaations without the advice 
or consent of the parents*. Nevertheless thwr 

* Wheo a man senda for his son's bride, to be Conducted ] 
lo hit hooM, if he be in g«od ciroimstancec he makes k I 
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bnt 



eha&baafU olten repudiate and pnt 
away their wives, if either they do not suit their 
humoDrs, or else, if they are barren and do oot 
bring fortb children (which they hold to be very 
igooimiQioua), and marry others. Bat if they 
have cliildren by them, they bear a great deal 
with them, and keep them for life. It is not 
rare to see that a man beats his wife, and givefe 
her black eyes, for her obstinacy and stubborn- 
ness sake ; however they are soon reconciled 
and good frunds again, without bearing any 
gradge. For, according to them, it signifies 
nothing, that a man beats his wife ; bat they do 
not like that a master should dmb a servant 
maid. Likewise they think it heinous that a 
mother chastises her children ; and if she falls 



great feast; aod throne out for prises several pruenb «f 
poles, rafts, knives, and «ther toys. The same is practised 
Ae day following after the bedding of ifce ne*r- married 
couple. If they have children before the year if past, or if 
they often breed, they ate blamed, and compared lo dogs. 
A new married woman is ashamed for having changed her 
condition for a married state. 
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foal ofher maid, it is witii them unpardonable 
and such a woman gets an ill name. 

If one of the party dies, the relict, whethei 
husband or wife, is at liberty to marry again. 

Tlie women are of a very hardy and stronj 
nature, which they chiefly show in their child- 
bearing ; for as soon as it is over^ they will go 
to work and do their ordinary business as usual. 
Bat sometimes they pay very dear for this 
bravery, it costing them their lives. The day. 
after their delivery they go abroad to worJ 
being girt with a waist belt t^vo or three incheti 
broad, which tlicy also wore before thear di 
livery. As soon as the child is born, tl 
mother dips her linger into water, and rabs thi 
child's lips with it ; or she pots a little bit of 
snow into its mouth, sayiug, " Imekautit," 
which signifies, Thou hast drunk a good deal ; 
and when she edts, she takes a bit of lish, and 
holds it to the child's mouth, and shakes 
hand, with this word, " Aiparpotit," that is 
say, Thou hast eat and kept me company, 
They cut the navel-string, not with a knife,. 
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Imt witib a muBcle shdl, or they bite it off with 
their teeth ; and when the string is dry they use 
it as anamnlet. 

They hold a diamber pot over the head of 
tibe. woman in labonr, imaginii^ that it helps to 
hasten her delivery. The child being a year 
oldy the^mother slabbo^ and licks it all over> 
from head to foot^ . that it may grow hale . and 
strong. They seldom bear twins^ hot monsters 
are often brought forth. . In the year IJSJ a 
woman^ in the Bay of Disoo^ was delirered of a 
hideoos monster ; the eyes were placed on the 
side of the nose : it had a pointed snont and no 
ears. • Instead of hands and feet it had paws, 
and very thick thighs. Ite front was covored 
with hair like those of a rein deer^ and the sides 
were covered with something like a white skin 
of a fish. In the same place another monstrous 
birth was seen in the year 1739, without a 
head, fonr-footed, with long nails, like daws ; 
it had a mcmth npon the breast, and claws npon 
iS^back. 

They have a very tender love for their 
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dhildwo, and the mother always carvies 
infent child about with ' her upon her ' back^ 
wrapped up in her coat wherever she goes, or 
whatever 'business she has in hand, for thi 
have no other cradles for them. They 
them till they are three or four years old 
more ; because in their tender infancy the^ 
Cannot digest the strong victuals that the rei 
must live npon. > 

The education of their children is what t] 
Kem little concerned aboot ; for they ne' 
make use of whipping or hard words to corrt 
them, when they do any thing amiss, but leave 
them to their own discretion. Notwithstanding 
which, when they are grown, they never seem 
indined to vice or roguery, which is to 
admired. It is true, they show no great rcsj 
to their parents in their outward forms, 
idways are very willing to do what they order 
them ; though sometimes they will bid their 
pareats do it themselves. They are under the 
care of their parents, boys as well as gttia^ 
they are married ; afterwards they nhiR' 
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themselves^ yet so, that they continue to dwell 
in the same honse^ or nnder the same roof with 
their fathers, together with other kindred and 
relations ; and what they get^ they all enjoy in 
common. 
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CHAR XIV. 



How the Greenlanders mourn and hury theit 

< 

dead Friends. 

« 

^ WHEN any person dies^ they take what Be- 
longs to him^ as house-fomitare^ utensils^ and 
clothings and throw it all oat into the fields 
that by touching of them they may not become 
unclean^ or any misfortune befal them on that 
account : and all that live in the same house 
are obliged to carry out any thing of their goods 
that is new and has not been used ; but in the 
evening they bring them all back again^ for then 
they say the stench of the dead body is quite 
dissipated. Then they begin to lament and 
mourn for their dead friend^ with tears and 
ghastly bowlings^ which they continue for an 
hour^ and then the nearest relations take the 
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body and carry it to tbe grave^ made up of stones 
thrown together in # heap^ under which they 
bury him dressed in his best clothes, and well 
wrapt up in skins of rein deer or seals^ with his 
legs bent nnder his back. Near the burying 
place they* lay his utensils, viz. his boat^ bows, 
arrows^ and the like ; and if it be a woman, her 
needles^ thimbles, and the like ; not that they 
believe they stand in need of those things, when 
they are come to the land of souls^ or in the 
other worlds whither they are retired, but for 
the aversion they have for those things : lest by 
refreshing the memory of the deceased, they 
might renew their grief and sorrow for his loss ; 
for if they should bewail him and weep too 
much, they think he will endure the more cold 
where he is. 

They think themselves unclean if they tondi 
any thing belonging to the deceased ; as likewise 
he that has carried him to the grave, and buried 
him, is reckoned unclean for some time, and 
dares not do certain things : nay, not only the 
Idndred and relations of the deceased, but like- 
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wbe every one that has lived in the same honse 
with him, are obliged td abstain from certain 
victDuls and work, for a wbile, according to the 
direction of angekhtts or divines. 

The women never wash themselves during 
their mourning time, nor appear well dressed, 
or with br^iided and tied up hair, but dishevelled, 
and hanging about the iace. They must put on 
their hood as often as tbey go out of doors, 
which is not customary at other times : but they 
believe they otlierwise should soon die. 

They bewail their dead long enough : for, as 
often as any of their frieiids and acquaintance 
come from other places to see them, the 6ret 
thing they do is to sit down in great sadness, and 
weep and bemoan the loss of their deceased 
friend : after which they are comforted with 
good cheer. But if the deceased has left no 
friend or relation behind hitn, he may lie long 
enongh where he died, whether at home or 
abroad before iiny hody comes and buries him. 
If a person dies in the house, his body must not 
be carried tbroDgfa the ordinary entry of it, but 
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conveyed oat at the window ; and if he &ti is 
a tent, he is hronght oat at the biLrk pan cf s. 
At the fnneral, a woman li^is a iti'^ik is ts^ 
fire, brandishing the same and s>aTir^. fiiier' 
rukpokj that is. Here ii no oors id be px. 

When little children dk 2Z>£ £rs iilt^sc. tiifr 
put the head of a dog nor 'die a^t^ duinii^ 
that children haTii^ no m i^ ^ u.- *t^t» :3iMr 
cannot by themselTes find iLe war, be :2^ ^ 
mnst guide them to the land of Ae 
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CHAP. XV. 




Their Pastimes and Divtrs'ums, as also their 
Poetry. 

THE Greenlanders have several kiDds of sports 
and rcCTealions, with which they pass their 
time, when they have nothing else to do, or 
when they i-isit one another : of whidi these 
are the most remarkable. When they meet 
together for diversion's sake, the 6rst step 
mude is always banqneting and revelling, where 
they stuff themselves with all the dainty bits 
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them awrjr, passes for the most iageoioaB fet- 
low ; as he by Uiij awlcward and out of the 
way postures can make others laugh. 

They show their wit chiefly in satirical 
toDgs, which they compose .'against one an- 
other ; and he, that overcomes hie fellow in 
this way of debate, is admired and applauded 
by the rest of the assembly. If any body 
conceives a jealousy, or bears a grudge to an- 
other, upon any account, he sends to him, and 
challenges him to a duel iu such or such as- 
sembly ; where he will fight it out with him 
in tauntiflg dittios. Whereu[>on the defied, 
in defence of his honour, prepares his wea- 
pons, and does not fail to ii^pcar at the tim» 
and place appointed, if bis courage do not 
forsake him. When the assembly is met, and 
the combatants arrived, every body being siloit 
and attentive to hear what end the combat 
will take, the challenger first enters the lists, 
and begins to sing, accompanying it with the 
beat of his drum. The challenged rises also, 
and in silence listeus, until his champion or 
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adversary has done singing. Then he like- 
wise enters the lists^ armed with the same wea- 
pons^ and lays abont his party the best he 
can. And thus they alternately sing as long 
as their «tock of ditties lasts. He that first 
^ves oyer^ is reckoned overcome and con* 
qnered. In ihili sort of tainttiAg ditties they 
reproach and npbraid one another with their 
failings. And this is their common way of 
taking vengeance. 

There is not to be expected great ingenuity 
or sallies and points of wit in their poesies^ 
yet there is some cadtece and nnmber in iheit 
verses^ and some kind of rhyme in them. For 
an instance of whidk I join hereto a Greenland 
dong^ or ode^ compbked by one of the natives^ 
who formerly lived in onr colony, by name 
Frederidc Christian, upon the birth day of his 
then royal highness. Prince Christian, on the 
30th of November, 1739> which is as foilows. 
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GREENLAND. SONG, 



COMFOSED ' 



; , BY FB£D£RICK CH^SXIAN^ 



1 • 



m « - • • 

: : : : ■ . • - _ , 'i ' j '. • • 

Amna aja aja^ aja aja^ &c. [Entry* 

One morning as I went outy and^ Annigammairsigeik^amnaajaaja^ 

MttTy etc. 

Thatjlag^andcdfm^wenjfyingy Aiw9\^n^ anna aja^ 

And that they made ready Opellungarsallanneta, amna aja, 

• &c. 

Tojire the guns; Erlaiseig^unig og^ amna aja aja, 

&c. 

Then I demanded,, Tava oilLarbig^^ amna aja aja, 

&c» 

Wh^ doyoujiref Saag eikaiaovise ? Anma aja» &c. 

» . " . ' • ■ '. ' ' ' ' . 
And they anmoered me, because the Tava akkyanga, assuog Neller- 

Knifes Son*B v mago. 

Birth day woe ctMrated,, Okuine anmvine nellennago>amiia 

aja^ &c. 

Who is to be king after his father, Angone tokkopet kongmgoromar- 

game^ amna aja^ &c. 
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And tm^eed m tie kingdom. 

neretq^ I said to myfiiendj 

Ltt us make a $ong 
TotieKin^sSon; 

For he tkaU be made king4 

ms my little song shall from him : 

*2Ys said, he is a brace prince, 

Jjet us therefore n^oice; 

for he shall be our king, 

After his Father's death. 

We rejoice ako, because 

He laves us as his Father does; 

Who sent aver clergymen to ui, • 

To teach us the wardof God; 

Leet me should go io the Devil* ■ 

Be thou like Mm^ $o ehall we loot 
thu, 



KingoreM semmane; 



MBBA SMp 



Tava ikkingaiitiga; unna i^ i^ 
&c. 

PitsiaukseiiiiegiUak ; aimiaa)a,&c 
Kongib imaa niarnganuty anma 

aanaajatya. 



Pisingvoara una; anma aja aja, 

Ostantigjrfiuvt sillakartok un* 
nertlugp, amoa aja, &c. 

Tlpeitsotigeik: amna aja aja, aja 

Kongingoromamet; amna aja aja, 
aja, &c. 

Angone-oy tokkoppet: amnatji^ 
aja, &c. 

Tipeitsokigogut: anma aja aja, 

Attatatut assMgaUoapatit: anma 
aja, &c. 

Pellesille tamamiga knekaukk : 
amna aja, &c. 

Gudinuk ajokmokuUttgit : amoi 
aja, &c. 

Torngaraungmut makko tnneilU 
pekonnagit : amna aja, &c. 

Iblile tameitjt naglittomapaukit, 
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And ckerith thie^ ' AsseigomMiMUikit : «niMriga igi^ 

&c. 

4mihe tky tertmis. KivgiJuxiiiaipauticQt : . amiui i^ 

aja, &c. 

Our ancaton Aote d» htm ihjf Siuriit karalit kivggiin^Mil^ty • 
tervamtSf 

Eoen they, Juko : amna aja aja^ aja aja, &e. 

Tka thou hut tkmigkt Ml nfy > IsumatigpHit%at : amaal^f^MBcv 

Thu we know very well, O grackus Nellungikallorapagut, Kongib Ni- 
Son if tke Kkig, . , wg^ lyitnu^tity .. 

We hope thouwiU continue 90 ioioy Teimatoy isumariotit : amna aja 

aja, &c. 

The King thy filher hm befbre Kongib Anguttt pekaramisigut^ 
wMseued tii* 

When thou shalt be our Kmg IblileKongingor^tnamaksimotit: 
though prove gpod enough, amna aja, ^. 

Whattoer we poaeu Tomasapirsaugut: amna aja aja, 

&c. 
Shall be thine 'together. Piaraiapotit makko : amna aja,&c. 

When Greenland ihall have re* Karalit illerpeta :. «mna lya, &c. 
cerved instruction, 

Then shall they love God and Oud negjligomapaxput, Kongiblo 
honour the King, nalleklugo : amaa i^a aja, &c. 

Let fu be merry, Tecpeitsukigba : smna 9^ s^ 

•ja, &c, 

Mnd of the Kmffs Son ^ KongiUo.Nianipi : amaa «^ jya, 

fcc. 



Drink the kealih. Skaidia iftuMiaso: ante iya^ 

&c. 

Anditttf, Lor^UiDc€htittmt Tave dwpogHt, C3raliMi Jnnii- 

▼it: amoaiyay &c. 
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Jnd ihyOmMni, Nulliello : amna aja aja, lya aja, 

&c. 
May t^ ye&n he many t Oldatikit annariesoriuaiigorlutik : 

amna aja^ &c. 

( This t wish) FpedeirickChrutiany Fiideiik Christian ikingutigalo , 
ftndnn/Jriend amna, &c. 

Fetety who wart the first hapHzed Peder, karalinit kockkartogok : 
of Greenland, anma, &c. 

TTotilrf to God our countrymen Kaimoktok! Ekkarlivut tama^ 
' were also, kilit makko : amua i^a, &c. 

Amna, aja aja, aja aja, aja aja, 
heil 

They have> besides this^ another sort of 
diversion^ accompanied with singings which 
consists in swopping or bartering. He that 
performs the office of drummer and singer^ 
exposes one thing or other to sale^ at any 
rate he thinks fit ; if any of the company has 
a liking to it^ he shows his consent by giving 
the seller a slap on his breech, and the bar- 
gain is done, and cannot be retrieved^ whether 
good or bad. The. boys and lads have also 
their pastimes and plays^ when they meet in 
the evening. They take a small piece of wood^ 
with a hole in it at one end^ to that they tie a 
little pointed stick with a thread or string, and 
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throwing the piece with the hole in it up into 
tlie air, they strive to catch it upon the ptnnted 
stick, through the hole. He that does it twtiuty 
times successively, and without failing, gains 
the match, or party, and be that misses gets a 
black stroke on his forehead for every time he 
misseB. Another boy's play is a game of chaace, 
like cards or dice ; they have a piece of wood 
pointed at one end, with a pin or peg in the 
midst, npon which it tarns; when the boys 
are seated aronnd, and every one laid down 
what they play for, one of thetu turns the 
pointed piece of wood wilh his finger, that it 
wheels about tike a nlariner''» compass ; and 
when it has done, he tliat the point aims at, 
wins all that was laid down. Ball playing is 
thr>ir most coimnon diversion, wiiich they play 
two difierent ways. They divide themselves 
into two parties ; the first party throws the 
ball to each other ; while those of the second 
party endeavom- to get it fi-om them, and so by 
turns. The second manner is like our playing at 
foot hall. Tliey mark out two barriers, at ifarea 
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w four handred paces distance one from the 
otlter ; then being divided into two parties, as 
bsfore, they meet at the starting place, which is 
at the midway between the two barriers ; and 
Ae ball being thrown upon the groond, they 
strive who first shall get at it, and kick it with 
the foot, each party towards their barrier. He 
that is the most nimble footed and dextrous 
at it, kicking the ball before him, and getting 
the first to the barrier, has won the match. 

Thos (they will tell yon) the deceased play 
at foot ball in Heaven, with the head of 
a morse, when it lightens, or the North- 
light (anrora borealis) appears, which they 
fancy to be the souls of the deceased. 

Wheji their acquaintance from abroad 
come to ace them, they spend whole days 
and nights in singing and dancing ; and as 
they love to pass for men of courage and 
valour, they will try forces together, in wrestling, 
struggling, and playing hook and crook, which 
IB to grapple with the arms and fingers made 
H3 
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crooked^ and intangled like hooks* -.Whoever 
can pull the other from his place^. thinks him* 
self a man of worth and valour. The women's^ 
or rather the maiden's plays^ consist in dancing 
around, holding one another by the hand^ form- 
ing a circle^ and singing of songs. 
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CHAP. XVI. 



Of their Language. 

THOUGH the Greenland language has no 
affinity with other European tongaes^ yet it 
seems to have borrowed some words from the 
Norw^ans^ who formerly inhabited part of 
the land; for snch words agree both in name 
and signification; as^ for example^ Kona^ a 
Woman; Nerriokyto eat, from the Norway 
word Noerrie. The herb Angelica, which 
they in Norway call Quaun, the Greenlanders 
call Qf>aunnek. A Porpoise^ in Norway called 
Nise, they call Nise Ashes^ in Norway, jiske, 
in Greenland, Arhset. A Lamp, in the Nor- 
wegian, KoUe, in the Greenlandian, Kollek, 
Some of their words resooible Latin words of 
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the same signification ; as, Outta, a drop ; 
in the Greenland tongoe, Gutte, or Kutte. 
Ignis, Fire, they call Ingnek. And some 
they have got from Hebrew roots, as, Appa^ 
a word the children nse to name their father, 
and some others. 

The accent and pronnnciation c4' it is hard 
and difficult, because they speak very tliick, 
and in the throat. The same language is 
spoke throughout the wlude coontry, tbongk 
the accent and pronunciation differs here and 
there as different dialects ; chiefly towards the 
Southern partH, where tbey have received and 
adopted many foreign words, not used in the 
Northern parte. But the angekuts, or divines, 
make use ot a particular speech, whenever 
they conjure J for then they use mctiiphorical 
locations and words in a contrary seme. The 
women-kind also have a particular pronunci* 
attoo peculiar to tbemselvei, and diifcrcot 
h<om tliat of the men, making use of the 
softest letters at the end of words, instead of 
hard ones ; for example, Am for Ap, that 
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tt, Yt^ Siwmg, for Sanik^ a Knifif. Their 
langvage^ in commoo, wwd the^ lettew, c, rf^ 
^ f, X. They hnv^ besides miwy doi^le an4 
iHdcnowa eonaoiiaiits, whi^h is t^Q cause, that 
many of their words camiQt be speH ^ccord^ 
ing to their maim^ of pronouncing them^ 
For the rest, their expressions are very na- 
tural and easy^ and their constructions so neat 
and regular, that one would hardly expect 
so much from a nation so unpolite and il- 
literate. The l^Pji^u^e h v§ry rich of words 
and sense, and of such energy, that one is 
often at a loss and puzzled to render it 
in Danish ; but then again it wants words 
to express such things as are foreign, and 
not in «se among tb^m. They have nuwo- 
syllables and polysyllables, but 9iost of the 
last. Their words, as well nouns as verbs, 
are ii^^cted at the end, by varyinj^ (h^ ter- 
minations, without tbe help of the 9rtkl«s QT 
particles, like the Greek and Lirtin. The 
adjective3 always follow their substantives ; but 
the iKiMessive progoiins are joined to the 
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DoaiK, w tbe Hebrew saflfaa* : dot here 
die ooons alone dieir soffiza, bot the reibs 
also. To satisfy the readers coriositf , 1 haTe 
hereto joined a list irf* some irf* the words, 
and a sketdi, showing the construction and 
inflections of this language. 

* In hs inflectMMis it agrees witli llic Hehrew, 
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^ SiMgtJar. 


BrnmL 


FhnL 


Inmik, MmikMf 


loDuk, 


Imuiit. 


Angot, aMmty 


JiMxgusSkj 


Angatit. 


Aniaky a Womaty 


Amek, 


Amet. 


Nkkok, the Bead, 


Niaknk, 


.Niaknt. 


Ine,«^|^ 


Inik, 


Init. 


King^k, thtVose, 


Kkigek, 


Kinget 


Kiaak, <Ae Focf, 


KiiM^y 


Kinet. 


Kanneky Mtmthy 


Kannck, 


Kangit, 


Ofcsk, ToHgmy 


Okek, 


Ok6l^ 



]^ 



Kaida, mlMf^ 



Sskik, ikrBniat, 



TofadL, 
Tdlik, 



Aibeityfla^rtktf is iktlmgen)^ 



Tikjk, 



K«itUdt. 



TofagL 



TbkcxiL 



Kidak, Nmlj 




- Kflkec 


Nak, Jfc% 


N^ccMJky 


NcnsL 


Timdo, &bb2; 


Jnflnk, 


Inneiint. 


CH:pet,<ftf n^ 


Gkpd&k^ 


Okpetk. 


Sibbiak, ffte fl^i, 


SiHhinek, 


flihhinct. 


Scfkok, Smee, 


Sofcak, 




Kanimk, Sktaiky 


KAimdky 


Kannertat 


laket, Ibaiyiumfycfthepbtnd 




- 


fmttwtto 






Kimft, ^BitBf, 


Eimiky 


KimikL 



The constniction with Possessive Pronouns is 

thas. 

JgXo, a HowtCf Igluk, Iglut. 

My HouK, Igluga, Igluka, Igluka. 

Tfy Bwte, Iglut; Iglukit, ' Iglntit 
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Towr 



flbw^ 



Igia^ 


^0^ 


Igloei. 


"or" 7 


^ogpe* 


V«M. 


I^oft, 


IlJognt* 


Worn 


IgLnne. 


Igtonik, 


IglMt. 




Igio«k, 





This same Noun's Gonstrnction with the 
snflftxas at Prepositions^ mik and mk^ mit and 
mty which signifies from ; mut and nut^ to ; mr 
and nty on or npon^ is thus perforaed. 



BmgtJgr. 




JDtMl. 


MiruL 


nUk^Emm, 


Ig^O^iitr 


IglngQoV 


l^mmU 


Tofi^Bmm, 


IghWMiV 


MieiDy 


Mm. 


T^thg^Hmiy 


IglimpM^ 


rasniy 


Mm. 


nkmHmm^ 




I^oeandt, 


IgicH^iwt. 


7b kigmmHome, 


Iglo«i>M^ 


Igku^aiinat, 


WbipiMC 


TgmtSmm, 


IgktMU^ 


Iglotiinm^ 


MRffiPtr 


ToymrBgmXy 


Igluaivouty 


wkm^ 


iim. 


ntktir House, 

TotktitoimBou$ej 


IdomiBgnat, 


idem, 
idem. 


l^lKSdnat. 



As to the verhs^ they are either simple or 
compoonded: there are five conjugatioBs^ to 
which may be added a sixth of negative verbs*. 
There 9n thrw tenses ui fdl, the prment^ 



pralfffit^ 

coujfMsaCawtj 

The 
Tliefint 
he 

The 





Thethnd 



m 
sdf: 










hftuum 
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Inflexion of a Verb with the snffixes of a person 
agent of the first conjogation in Jsfok. 



Ihdicativc 



& 



mHHKl^ TmC fWO SHM t htBMs VCSy 



Peeseht. 

Fbtral. 
neywask 



We two wak omrsdveSf We 
ErmflcpegTik. Knnikpngat. 

ThmwHuk il^fKlf, T(m two wash younehes,' ToutMahyotrtehu^ 
Eraukpocit. EnnikpaCik,. £niiik|K)8e. 

The inflexion with snffixes of a person patient; 

is formed this way. 



Xniik|MnBay 
Bttmmlksmef. 



XwKtth Mm% 



Bemathethmf 
EnnikpflB. 

Jhmwashest 
Hitaftpet. 

tt6atktheef 



Ye two wuuk mey, 
Eimikpaiit^ga. 

The two wa$k me^ 

We two 
Ermil^ierpiik. 

Tketwowash 
Ermftpapik. 

Te twowashhim, 
Ermikpaitik. 

We ttBO wash thee, 
ErmikpaBtikit. 



T(fuzDash mey 
ErmikpanigTig^ 

T%^mashjney 
Enpikpiuigii, 

We mash htm, 
Ermikparpiit. 

TheynKuhhimy 
EpxukpaBt. 

You wash him, 
Ennikpane* 

We wash thee. 



& 



Ht 



Et 



Z^ 



TJm 



W^ 



Tht 
idem. 



fm. 



W'' '3B0 oBosA ihem^ 
Ermikoauvnr. 



Ermiipaka. 

Ht aatha tkam. The an smk ihewu 

EnnikpeL EimikpaKik. 

T%tm waahai thfMy Te two Tgmk them. 

y.nnifcpiitit. Ennikpatik. 



2. 1 



ruw 






\V* 'jjmk rhnm^ 



BnmkiMM. 



Bftniknuif. 



Ii^idon of ihe Negative Verh. 



Ife axuAes Bof Aui- Thr hao amh ait htm- T-^f ,w«i »or ./.#•»- 

Emungikk. Ennici§il«k. F.m\-^«fiht 

IdonotKoskmfteff, We tm> wagk rwt ««r- ir» iwifc >'n' /wr4r/r#'«, 

Eiminplanga. Eittiiiigtkii^k. FnniniriU«x»» 
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IllDfC4riV£. . PUSENT. 

Smgidtar. Dual. FlwraL 

Tkou doU iu4 waik.Yetwodonotwa»ky<mr- You do not wuh yomr^ 
thfK^y sehti, selves, 

fcnringjhlit. Enniogilatik. Ermingilase. 

With the saflixes of the patient person the 
negMive Terbs are inflected like the affirma- 
tives: as^ 

Se futth£s me notf Te two wash me not, 7%^wathmenot, * 
Ermingnanga. idem. idem. 

« 

Thou wathett me not. Ye two wash me not. You wash me not, 
ErauDgilaniuu Ennin^aatiiiga. ErmiogilausiDga* 

And in the same manner you may inflect all 
Terbs whatsoever. 

The preterits and futures have the same 
snffixa as the present tense. 

Concerning the compounded verbs^ it is to be 
observed, that, whereas their auxiliary verbs are 
but few, they make use of several particles to 
supply their place, which are annexed to the sim- 
ple verbs, and so make them compounded verbs, 
yet these particles by themselves are not used. 
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Vint, ml^txfnsBmm, Aefwcd 
io^ urn mmfmmmm u 
^nA Ermmf&k^ he 

Hies te wadi iMisdf. iRi«gi*» ht weept; 
JKiiiiBaraii, ho Mes to imp; Atdmrpok, hb 
giM$ from hoBie; A^darmrmn^ ht UMt to go 
ifofa Imiim. 

Second^ when the 'ecpfMsian nrnt tiraty be 
comM to4ftthk or ihel, it is toraed m tbii 
manner. Emugiartorpokf be comes to Wiili 
himself; Jglegiartarpok, he comes to write. 
And so in all other compositions. 

But there are not only verbs compounded 
with one, but somedmes with two, three, or 
more partides joined to llhe Yeili, when there i% 
a longer sentence to be expre«<ed. And f'/f ^i% 
reason, die words and particles ondergo » 1^^^^ 
many dmoges wd Tiriafiom, tMnmodi %^ 
they fctah bi« orrtafai nfital letters, tfi« r*^ 
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either being dirown away and quite lost^ or else 
changed for othars« As for instance, AtkUsarV' 
artorasuarpoky he made haste to go oat a fishing. 
Here three verba are joined together in one. 
AuHgarpok, he fishes ; Peartorpok, to go about 
something ; and Pinnesuarpok, to make haste* 
Again^ Aglekkinniarit, endeavour tovmte bet*- 
ter. Here we have another, threefold composi* 
tion. T?mt, Aglekpok, he writes ; then Pekipoky 
to mend, or do better, and at last Pumiarpok, 
to endeavour. From whence comes the verb 
AglikMnniarpok, he endeavours to write better ; 
in the imperative mood, Aglekkinniarit, as 
above« 



The Creed, and the Lard's Prayer, translated 
into the Greenland Language. 



ARTICLE I. 



Operpunga Gud-muii Attatavnut, ajuakangit 
somut^ kiUagmik nunamiglq sennarsomut. . 



it: 




NiTiarwnh ^ixbmmc mmsK 



iUirMHto. alknasL itf^bribc. OizE _ 
tokkorsooh BaAdacHL; ^TT.myMm £jiLBrDK 
ADgoine Gnb u^jofiks ""^wywi* jdsbcsm: . xr 
sangai ammm tikiraoaBBrT/ak. imiBSiiIii 
ganullo 



Opeipm^ai Osb JLnmsrsmniL. 

niky SyndeiToiieniil^lo, ThiiaDgui wvxrunstni^ 
oik, tokkorscblo Kiocona takxi^^ui^tfiHsr- 
lomik. Amen. 



TTie Lor^f Prmtar 



KALUJUX OKAtfT. 



Attavut kinaDgmepotit^ ^kkit a«orc4iniik ; 
Nallegavet aggeiie; pekonet RillangiDe nnnam 
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etog tamaikile : Tonnisigiin uUame nekiksan- 
tivnik; pbsarauneta aketsorauta, pisiDgilagat* 
tog akectsortivBt ; Ursennartomnt pisitsarau- 
Data ; ajortomin annaatigat : Nallegauet, Pi* 
sarlo^ osorDartorlo pigangaukit isnkangitbomaa. 
Amen. 
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CHAP. XTIL 



Of the Greadami Trade, auB vfmethe^. h rn^ 
motmg itj thtn u mm AAuaiiiusn ti hr 
expected. 



THE goods and eamamaSkia Gmmumit sfiintt 
for the entertaanifl^ ti emaMmasoBr nr rxnific. 
are whale Uubber or £■£, ami whadB innss. TUii-* 
€om horns, rea deer dknu and hides, vsaL ami 
fox ddna. TheK wares they hiivccr agaimtc mer* 
chandiaes of oor prodace^ a» coao and ihim 
made of white, Uoe, red or striped linen er 
woollen doth ; as ako kuires, hand-daws, 
.needles, hodcs to angle with, looking-^asses, 
and other snch raercfaaacfiae or hardwares : be- 
sides what thej boj ei wood, as rafts, poles, 
dead boards, chests ; and of brass and co|)|>cri 
as kettles and the like, tin dishes and plat«9« i 
for which th^ pay to the fall price. At ilie 

N 9 
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begiDQing of oar late settlement in those parts! 
the trade was macli brisker than at present, an4| 
niach more profitable ; for foreign trade) 
flocking thither in great numbers have so ovra 
Stocked them with goods, and undersold on 
another, to draw the natives to them from" 
others, that the trade is considerably slackened 
and fallen. Yet 1 trust, that, if we once became 
roasters of this trade, as it in justice belongs to 
OS, by the right the King of Denmark lawfally 
claims to these countries as much as any king- 
dom or province subject to him; I trust, that, 
with this proviso, the trade to Greeulaad would 
prove as profitable as any other whatsoever ; 
which has been evidenced not long ago, when 
by bis Majesty's special order foreign trade has 
been prohibited within a certain distance on 
each side of the colonies. For if the lading of 
mme ships with ii»h and train from Finmark, and 
P»others of fish, train, salt meat, and butter from 
Iceland and Fero, bring to the traders considera- 
ble profit; who would question, but the same 
or better advantage miiy be expected from iham 
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importhig qoantities of whale trahi^ whale hones, 
rein deer hides, fox and seal skins, which are erf' 
more valae than the Iceland or Feroe ? And, if 
the produce or commodities of Greenland were 
formerly reckoned of that impOTtance;, that they 
were deemed sofficient to maSntaiii the Kingfs 
table, why not also at present ? provided Green« 
land may by settlements and improvement re- 
trieve its former abnndance, which is not im- 
possible. 

If the old lands, formerly inhabited and ma- 
nmed by the Norway colonies, were anew peo- 
pled with men and cattle ; they would, without 
doobt, yield as much as either Iceland or Feroe, 
seeing there is as good pasture ground as in 
diose islands. I shall forbear to mention sal- 
mon and cod fishing, as it seems at present to 
be but of little or no importance, especially on 
Ae West side ; though I am credibly informed 
by the natives, that on the Southern coast they 
catch abundance of fine large cod. Yet this 
may be more than sufficiently compensated by 
the whale fishery on the North and the capture of 
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seals on the Sonth^ which if rightly undertaken^ 
and with vigour set on foot^ will bring as much^ 
nay far more profit than tho salmon and cod 
catching does in other places ; chiefly the seal 
Cloture, which can be undertaken at very small 
expenses^ viz* at the coast with strong nets^ with 
which they may catch many thousands in Green- 
land ; which, if hitherto not practised, ought to 
be imputed to negligence and want of a good 
regulation. In short, Greenland, as we see, is 
very convenient for trading, and may he very 
well worth one's while to take in hand. But 
there is little to be done, without an established 
and formed company of men of substance as well 
as resolution ; being alt(^ther iinpossible and 
above the strength of any private man to master 
it and go through with it. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 



The Religion, or rather SuperstiHon, of the 

Greenlanders. 

THE Greenlanders* ignorance of a Creator 
would make one believe they were atheists^ or 
rather naturalists. For, when they have been 
asked from whence they thought that Heaven 
and Earth had their origin, they have answered 
nothing, but that it had always been so. But if 
we consider, that they have some notion of the 
immortality of souls'*^, and that there is another 
much happier life after this ; moreover, as they 
are addicted to difierent kinds of snperstition^ 
and that they hold there is a Spiritual Beingi 
which they call Torngarsuk, to whom they 

^ The angekuts say that souls are a soft matter to feo1| or 
rather that they cannot be felt^ as if they bad neither sinews 
nor bones. 
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ascribe a aoperaataral powerj thougli not tl 
creation or the production of creatnres (i 
whose origin they tell many ahsurd and ridici 
Ions stories), all this, I say, snpposes some sort'j 
of worship ; although they do not ihemselveSj 
out of their brutisli stupidity, understand or infor 
so ranch, or make use of the light of natnre an4 
the remaining spark of the image of God in tbeii 
Bonh, to consider the invisible being of God l>i 
his visible works, which is the creation of t] 
world. — Rom. i. For which reason, instead o(| 
attaining the knowledge of God and trae reli< 
gion, they are unhappily fallen into many gross 
superstitions. 

But notwithstanding that all these snj 
stitions are authorized by, and gronnded upon 
the notion they have of him they call Tomgar- 
ank, whom their lying angekuts or prophets 
hold for their oracle, whom they consult on 
all occasions, yet the commonalty know little 
or nothing of him, except the name only : nay 
even the angekuts themselves are divided In 
the whimsical ideas they have formed of 
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bring ; some saying he i§ witbont any form or 
shape; others giving him that of a bear, 
others again pretending he has a large body 
and but one arm; and some make him as 
little as a fingen There are those who hold 
he is immortal, and others^ that a pnff of wind 
can kill him. They assign him his abode 
in the lower regions of the Earth, where 
ihey tell yon there is constantly fine sun- 
shiny weather^ good water, deer, and fowls 
in abundance. They also say he lives in the 
^ater; wherefore, when they come to any 
water, of which they have not draiik beforci 
and there be any old man in the company, 
they make him drink first, in order to take 
away its Torngarsuk, or the malignant qua- 
lity f^ the water, which might make them 
sick and kill them. They hold furthermore, 
(hat a spirit resides in the air, which thi^ 
panie Innertinrirsok, that is, the Moderator 
or Restrainer, because it is pursuant to his 
order, that the angekuts command iiu- |>u>|>l4f 
|p restmiQ or jdlwtaio from certaiju i|iiu|^ i>i 
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actions, tliat they may not come into barm's 
way. According to their theology, or my- 
thology, there is yet one spirit, harbinger 
of the air, whom they stilc Eriocrsortok, 
irhich signifies a Gutter, bccaose he giits the 
deceased, and feeds opon tbcir intestines. 
His conntenance, they say, 13 very ghastly 
and haggard, hollow eyes and cheeks, like 
a body that is starred. 

Each element has its governor or presi- 
dent, ivhich they call Inuiiiie* ; from whence 

* The InnuK, or inhabilants of the sea, tbey call Kon- 
geuserokit; of whom they say, ihnt ihey feed upon fos tails. 
In^nersoit, a sort of sru sprites, which inhabit the rocka that 
lie upon the cout; whiclu tbey tell yoo, will carry anay 
Ihe Greenland ers, not to do thcra any harm, but to enjoy 
their company. Tiinnersoit are phantoms living in the 
mountains i and Ignersoit, or fiery sprites (because theyap-. 
pear I o be all over Tire) live near the shore, in steep and 
craggy clilTs. This is that meieor which we call the Flying 
Dragon. Innuarolit they pretend to be a people of a dwarf- 
ish eise, like pigmies, and are said to inhabit the East side 
of Greenland. ErLiglit, on the contrary, are said to be » 
nation of a huge and monsttous size, with snouts like do^; 
they are likewise said to dwell on the East side. Sillagik- 
sortok, a spirit, who makes fair weather, and iires upon the 
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the tfngekats receiTe their torngak, or fium^ 
liar spirits. For every angekkok has a torn- 
gak, who attends him, after he has ten timet 
conjured in the dark. 

Some have their own deceased parents for 
their tomgak, and others get theirs oat of some 
6f our nation, who they say discharge their Sn 
arms when they wait before the entry of the 
place where the angekkok performs his conju- 
ration. Whether Tomgak and Tomgarsnk be 
one and the same thing I shall not decide ; bat 
certain it is, that one is derived (ram the otho; 
From Tomgarsnk the angeknts pretend they 
learn the art of conjuring ; which they are taoght 
in this method. If one aispires to the office of 
an angekkok, and has a mind to be initiated 
into these mysteries, he must retire from tbe rest 
of mankind, into some remote place, from all 

ice monntaiiis. Xcrnm Inaiia, or tW niier of difrt, UtcwMB 
he prescribei rolei for the diet or tzxin^ *A tiKMte Ui«t atfie 
obliged t» keep abstfneiic^ Thtj Mcriht: -^^ ¥wme tmt id 
diTinity to tlie air, and iot £t9r UiSfudiu^ it iIm^ nM ft* 
Irain from certain tiiis^ aad actiw»»; Hur wJbJcb r«iMM« 
tbey are affatd l# go Mit ia tbe opes air ui tbe dark. 
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comineree ; tfaere be mast look for a lar^ stone. 
Dear which he mast sit down and iuvoke T(H'n- 
garsok, who, without delay, presents himself 
before him. This presence so terri6ea the new 
candidate of angekatism, that he immediately 
sicken, swooas away, and dies; and in this cotti 
dition he lies for three whole days ; and then he 
comes to life again, arises in a newness of life, 
and betakes himself to liis home again. The 
science of an angekkok consists of three things. 
1. That he mutters certain spells over sick peo- 
ple, in order to make them recover their former 
health. 3. He commanes with Torngarsuk, 
and from him receives iustructiou, tu give people 
advice what course they are to take in affairs, 
that they may have snccess, and prosper therein. 
3. He is by the same informecl of the time and 
cause of any body's death ; or for what reason 
any body comes to an untimely and ancommon 
end; and if any fatality shall befal a man. And 
though this lying spirit of the angekuts is often- 
times found out by their gross mistakes, when 
the events do not answer their false predictions. 
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most hnpodetit litu, €Ltj mukt al 

ttnpid wietdies hdiemt, ^Mt tL 

iuuidf and fiset tiedy MMHit «p to 

see ho«r sMttcsi itead "Atsm^^ mad 

descend to licll^ ar flir Idwcr jc«^m» ^ 

Earth, whcte die fiecer Timm$ufmA iMy» 
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by reason, that thiai ^ IcM^nuvst ffaa^w^ 
whidi Ihejr ttkt the nttnUnr iv W^ js n^mwrt 
jtotheEaidi. 

The £uice or ianpMtore '^ lW a^^$ a 
namber of spectators astt<ai4i m^ <im mmAH% 
BtQOftef thetr haasm^ ft/t^t, idi^ i< ^» i^r^i^aw 
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dark, every one being seated, the angekkok 
canses himself to be tied, bis head between 
Lis legs aud his hands behind his back, and 
a drum is laid ut his side ; therenpon, after 
the windows are shut and the light put out, 
the assembly sings a ditty, which, they say, is 
the composition of their ancestors ; when they 
have done singing the angekkok begins Avith con- 
juring, muttering, and brawling; invokes Tent- 
garsuk, who instantly presents himself, and con- 
verses with him (here the masterly juggler knows 
how to play his trick, in changing the tone 
of his voice, and counterfeiting one different 
from his own, which makes the too credulous 
hearers believe, that this counterfeited voice is 
that of Torngarsuk, . who converses with the 
angekkok.) In the mean while he works him- 
self loose, and, as they beliovc, mounts up into 
Heaven through the roof of the house, and 
passes through the air till he arrives into the 
highest of heavens, where the souls of angekkut 
poglit, that is, the chief sngekkats^ reside, by 
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nAigm ht gete mfmmiatt mi JLhe 

kiuMT. And all diis is dooe in ^ arakfiiig oi 

in eye. 

Concerniog tbe angrkknt pogfit, 
jnst now mentioned, as thej pass for the 
of tlie dergr, and are redconed the most 
nent and wisest of all, they also anst ]iasa 
through the inferior fHrders, and s^ral hard 
trials^ before they can attain to this high d^reo 
of pre-eminency ; for none is deemed worthy of 
such a dignity, hot he that has made his no?!- 
ciateship in the lower rank, as an ordinary an* 
gekkok. The trial he mnst nndergo, is this: 
they tie his hands and feet, as aforesaid, and 
after the Ught is pat out, and they are all left in 
darkness (that nobody may see how the trick is 
played, and their imposture be discovered), then 
they pretend that a white bear eaters the room, 
takes hold of his great toe with his teeth, and 
^^S&^S ^^ along, to the sea shore, jumps 
with him into the sea, where a morse is ready, 
and takes hold of him by his privy parts, d«i« 
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Tooring him, together with the white bear. A 
little while after all bis booes are thrown in 
opon the floor, one after another, not one 
missing ; and then his soal rises ap off the 
gronod, wbicb gathers the bones, and animates 
the whole body again, and op starts the man, as 
hale and entire as ever he was ; and thns he is 
made an aogekkok pogUk. 

The angckkntsj as Ijefore obscr\'ed, are kept 
m great honcmr and esteem, and beloved and 
cherished as a wise and nsefuj set of men ; they 
are also well rewarded for their service, when it 
19 wanted. Bot, on the contrary, there is 
another bort of coDJarers or sorcerers, especially 
some decrepid old women, which tliey call illi- 
seersut, or witches, who persaade themselves and 
others, that, by the virtne of their spells and 
witchcraft they can hart people in their life and 
goods. These are not npon the same footing 
with the angekkuts ; for as soon as any one in- 
curs only the suspicion of such demeanor, he or 
she is hated and detested by every body, and at 
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not &fl to atcribe it to tfe «K»e «f 
jogSliDgp trido. At timet Atf we tlw «»y 
aumgihetkki Aey hf km mfm kit 
tie a ribbon, or a ttiaig, imhmI U» had, 
» stick fiuteaed to the otbcr end eT tW ^ 
with which they Eft sp the tick fu(um** hetj 
fimm the grand, ^^ itt h dawn agua t and at 
every lift he fwimtnnf with hi* Tof^, or 
familiar spirit, about the state of the patient, 
whether he shall recorcr.or not; now, if hi« 
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bead is heavy in lifting it, it \a whh then ■ 
slgiiofdcithl if light, of recovery*. Notwith- 
standing all this, I am loth to believe, that, ta 
these spells and conjnrings, there is any real 
conimarce with the devil ; for to me it dearly 
appears, that there is nothing in it bnt mere fibs, 
juggling tricks, and impostures, made nse of by 
these crafty fellows for the sake of filthy lucre, 
tor they are well paid for their pains. Never- 
theless, it cannot be denied, but that the evU 
spirit has a hand in all this, and is tlie chief 
■actor Upon this stage, to keep these poor 
wretches in their ch&ifis, ATiA kinder them fron 
coming to the trae knowledge of God, 

The angekknts can also persuade whom Ihey 
please, that they have no souls, especially if 
they are in a bad state of health, pretending 
they have the power to create new sonls in 

■ * While ongekbuts are conjuring, iwbody mutt scratcit 
bis headi nor aleep, nor bruak triad ; for they^ tay, that such 
a dart can kill the enchanters, nay the devil hjruself. Aftet 
a conjuration hai been performed, there is a vacancy from 
working for three wfour-daysi 
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mast not be carried oat of doors. Afitn the 5rst 
rbildbed, a womaD is not allowed to eat of the 
head or liver. They mast not eat in the open 
air. Daring their lying-in they have their water 
pails for themselves alone ; if any unwittingly 
shoald drink of this water, the rest must be 
thrown away. Their husbands most forbear 
working for some weeks, neither must they 
drive any trade daring that time : likewise if 
any body be sick, they do not care to meddle 
with any trade. They are not allowed to eat or 
drink bareheaded. They pull off one of their 
boots, and lay it under the bowl which tbey 
eat out of, to the end (as tbey imagine) that 
the infunt, being a male, may become a good 
seal catcher. Daring the infancy of the child, 
they dare not boil any thing over the lamp, nor 
let any strangers light a fire with them; and 
many more fooleries to be observed*. It i* 

* ArgnakaglaioAo, a woman that lives by rule, they Myj 
can lay the storm, by going out ordoors and (tiling her mouth 
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cnstomary among them for tiiHnted women to 
wash and cleanse themselves after their months, 
that their hnshands may not catch a distemper 
and die. Likewi-ie, if they have happened to 
toQch a dead corpse, they immediately cast away 
the clothes they have then on ; and for this reason 
they always put on their old clothes when they 
go to a burying, in ithicb they agree with the 
Jewa, as in many other usages and ceremonies ; 
for example, to bewail the loss of their virginity ; 
to mark themselves upon their skin ; to cut tbeir 
hairs round the head, which the Lord forbJda 
the Jews to do, Levit. x'lx. When 1 consider 
this and many other of their customs, which 
seem to be of a Jewish extraction, 1 am not 
far from acceding to the opinion of a certain 
famous writer, concerning the Americans ; 
among whom as he found sundry Jewish rites 
and ceremonies, he took tbem to descend from 
Jews, or rather from some of the ten tribes of 
Israel, who were led into the Assyrian captivity, 
and afterwards dispersed into unknown countries. 
—See hereon Espars, 1. iv. 
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A superstition very common among them i^, 
to load themselves with atnnlets or pomandeTS 
dangling about their necks and arms, which 
consiiit of some pieces of old wood, stones or 
bones, bills and daws of birds, or anj thing elsej 
which their fancy suggests to them ; which 
amuleta, according to their silly opinion, have a 
wonderful virtue to preserve those that wear 
them from diseases and other misfortunes, and 
gives them luck to good captures. To render 
barren women fertile or teeming, they take old 
pieces of the soles of our shoes to hang abont 
them -, for, as they take our nation to he mor6 
fertile, and of a stronger disposition of body 
than theirs, they fancy the virtue of our body 
communicates itself to our clothing. 

Concerning the creation and origin of all 
things, they have little to say, but they think 
all has been as it ever will be. Nevertheless 
they abound in fables in regard to these matters. 
Their tale of the origin of mankind rans ttms : 
at the beginning one man, viz. a Grcenlander, 
sprung ont of the ground, who got a wife out 
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of a little hillock*. From these ar^ descended 
lineally the Greenlanders ; which may pas$ foe 
a rpmimnt, though an adalteration froin the 
Uae tradition of the origin of man. Bat as to 
us foreigners, whom they !>tile Kabtanat (that 
i»f of a strange extraction), they tell a piost ri' 
dicnlous story, importing our pedigree from u 
race of dogs ; tUey say, that a Greenland woman 
OQCe being in labour, brought forth at the same 
time both children and whelps : these last she 
put into an old shoe, and committed them to the 
mercy of the waves, with these words ; Get ye 
gone from hence and grow up to be Kablunaits. 
This, they say, is the reason, why the Kablnnajts 
always live upon the sea ; and the ships, tiiey 
say, have the very same shape as their shoes, 
betog round before and behind. 

The reason why men die, they tell us, is, 
Uiat a woman of their nation once uttered these 
words ; Tokkolarlulik okko pilUl, sUlarsaak ret- 
tulUavef, Let them die one after another ; for 
else the world cannot hold them. Others relate 
' * A word not known lo me in iha Danish tongue. 
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it ID this manner : two of tb« 6rst men con'^<.| 
tended with one another, one said, Kaut sarlune- 
unnuinnarluna, innuit tokhosarlatik ; that is, Let 
there be day, and let there be night, and let not' 
men die. The second said, Umminnarlune, 
kausunane, innuit tokkosinnatik ; that is, Let there 
be nothing but night, and no day, and let 
men live; and after a long contention the first 
saying got the day. Of the origin of fishes 
and. other sea animals they tell a ridiculous 
story, viz. an old man was once cutting chips 
off of a piece of wood ; with these chips ho 
robbed himself between the thighs, and threw 
them into the sea, whereupon they imoiediately 
became fishes. But of a certain fish called hay, 
they derive his production from this accident, 
that a woman washing her hairs in her owd 
water, a blast of wind came and carried away 
the clont with which she dried her hairs, and-* 
out of that clout was produced a hay lish; and 
for this reason they say, the flesh of this fish has- 
got the smell of nrtne. 

They have got no notion of any different 
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state of sonls after death; but tliey fancy that 
all the deceased go into the land of the sonls, as 
they term it. Nevertheless they assign two re- 
treats for departed souls, viz. some go to Heaven, 
others to the centre of the Earth ; but this lower 
retirement is in their opinion the pleasantest, 
inasmuch as tbey enjoy themselves in a deli- 
cions country, where the sun shines continually, 
with an inexhaustible stock of all sorts of choice 
provision. But this is only the receptacle of 
such women as die in labour, and of those that, 
going a whale fishing, perish at sea ; this being 
their reward, to compensate the hardships they 
have undergone in this life; all the rest flock 
to Heaven. 

In the centre of the Earth, which they reckon 
the best place of alt, tbey have fixed the resir 
dence of Tomgarsuk and his grandame, or (as 
others will have it) his lady daughter, a true 
termagant and ghastly woman, to whose de- 
scription, though already made in my continua- 
tion of the relations of Greenland, some time 
ago pahlished, I shall yet allow a place in this 
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treatise, and is as fnllows., She is said to dvieU 
iu the lower parti of tlie earth under ttie te^9, 
and has the empire over all fishes and sea^ 
auiuiiils, aii unicorns, morgCK, seals, and the like. 
Tlic bason placed nnder her lamp, into which 
the train oil of the lamp drips down, swaims 
with all kinds of sea fowls^ swimmiDg in and 
hoTering about it. At the entry of her abode 
is a corj)s de garde oi sea dogs, who mount the 
the guard, and stand sentineU at her gates to 
keep out the crown of petiliooers*. None can 
can get admittance there but angelEnts, pro- 

»V(tl •■.•■ ■ > .in. 

*' Otben say, tijat a hage dog waiches the entry, and givec- 
WutiVng, when an angekkok attempts to get in, and delthd^s 
(he entry. Wher<.-fore tha angekkok must watch tbi tm- 
nalc, that the dog fitlU asleep (which lasts but a moment), 
to steal in upon her. This moment noliody knows bat aa 
angekkok pogiik; wiierefore (he olhet sngekknts often 
return home agnia wilhoM success. This frightful wunaR 
h said to hare a hand as big as the tail of a whale, with 
wliitli, if she hits any body, he is at one stroke mouse-dead. 
But if the angekkok coiwjuere her (which he dnej if he can 
get at hii! ugierrMut, which haug dangling about her face, 
and rob her of them) (hen she must discharge all fishes and 
aea a iijmals, which she liai detained in ca|)ti¥ity ; who ihere- 
lipoh return to tbeii wonted stations in the wa. 
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^vided they are aceompanietl by tbeir Torngak, or 
familial' spirits, and not otherwise. ]q their 
journey thither they fii'st pass through the man- 
aioDs of all the souls of the deceased, wbich 
,Iook as well, if not better, than ever tbey did 
ID this world, and want for nothing. ARer 
they have passed through this region, they come 
to a very long, hroad, and deep whirlpool, 
which tbey are to cross over, there being Dothiug 
to pass upon hut a great wheel like ice, which 
torns about with a surprising rapidity, and by 
die means of this wheel the spirit helps his 
angekkok to get over. This difiicalty being 
surmounted, the next thing tbey encounter is a 
large kettle, in which live seals are put to be 
boiled ; and at last they arrive, with much ado, 
at the residence of the devil's grandame, where 
the familiar spirit takes the angekkok by the 
hand through the strong guard of sea dogs. 
The entry is large enough, the road that leads 
b as narrow as a small rope, and on both sides 
lothing to lay hold on, or to support one; 
ides that, there is nndemeath a most frightful 
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abyss or bottomless pit. Within this is the 
apartment of the infernal goddesa, who offended 
at this onexpectcd visit, shows a most ghastly 
and wrathful countenance, pulling the hair off 
her head : she thereupon seizes a wet wing of a 
fowl, which she lights in the fire, and daps to 
their noses, which makes them very faint and 
sick, and they become her prisoners. But the 
enchanter or angekkok (being beforehand in^ 
sitructed by his Torngak, how to act his part ra 
this dismal expedition) takes hold of her by the 
haiT, and drubs and bangs her so long, till she 
loses her strength and yields ; and in this com- 
bat his familiar spirit does not stand idle, bnt 
lays aboDt her with might and main. Round 
the infernal goddess's face hangs the aglerrutit 
(the SfgniHcation of which is to be found in my 
son's journals) which the angekkok endeavours 
to rob her of. For this is the charm, by which 
she draws all hshes and sea animals to her do- 
minion, which no sooner is she deprived of, bul 
instantly the sea animals in shoals forsake her, 
and resort with all speed to their wonted shelves. 
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where the Gfeenlanders catch them in great 
plenty. When this great business is done» the 
angddcdc with his Torngak proud of. success 
make the best of their way home again, where 
.Ifaey find the road smooth, and easy to what it 
was before. 



As to the souls of the dead, in their travel toi 
Uus happy country, ^hey meet with a sharp 
pointed stone, upon which the angekkut^ tell 
them they inust slide or glide down upon their 
breech, as there is no other passage to g«t 
throngh^ and this stone is besteeared' with blood; 
perhiqps, by this mystical or hieroglyphical 
image, they thereby signify the advc^rsities and 
tribulations those have to struggle with, who 
4^ire to atta,|n to happiness. 
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"the Greitilknd&s* 'AsMomff, dr 'their 
* ' fhoughis ixnicermiig '• %i 'Sun, Mc^'^ 'Sf^s, 
and Planets, ' ' ^ ■' '' ""•■'!'■ ' '•■"■■ ' " •'•'-" 

*f!BE notions thii Greenlanderii haVe'df tlierbri* 

sin of heav«iily ligbts^ as Sdii^l^ooh/i^d Stkrs^ 

jy .'. ' • • ^ * j ■ . . • 

are very iionsensical ; m* that they* pretend that 
they have formerly beeil so'm^y ef their an- 
eestorsy who on diffbrebt Accounts Wtite lifted 
np to Heaven and becamfe 'SUch gloiriond cekfstiHl 
bodies. 

Their silly stories concerning this matter 
have been related in the continuation to the 
Greenland Memoirs^ or relations » but as this 
book very likely may not come to the hands of 
every body^ I shall shortly remember some of 
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them here. The ?\loon, aa they will have it, 
has beeo a young; mao, called Anniogait, or An- 
-ningasioa; whose Hister was the Sun, naiiieil 
MaliDa, or Ajnt (by which latter uaoK they call 
any faaudsooHf womatij for whom they have a 
Talae, Ajuna.) The reason (why these twb 
were taken up into Heaven) they give^ is this i 
there were once a number of young men and 
women assembled to play together in a house 
made of snow (according to their custom in 
the winter season), when the Mobn or Annin. 
gait, who was deeply in love with his sister, 
who assisted at this assembly, was used every 
night to put out the light, that he might careas 
her undiscovered ; bat she not liking these 
stolen caresses, once blackened her hands with 
toot, that she might mark the hands, face^ 
and dothes of her unknown lover, who in the 
dark made addresses to her, and by that dis- 
cover who he was: hence, they say, come 
the spots that are observed In the moon ; for as 
be wore a coat of a fine white rein deer 
skin, it was all over besmeared with soot< 
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bereapon Malioa, or the Sun, went ODt t» 
light a bit of moss ; Auningait, or the Moon, 
did the same, bat the flame of his moss wa» 
extingDisbed: this nmkes tbe Moon look like 
a fiery coal, and not shine so bright as the 
Sun. The Moon then run after the Sun 
round about the house to catch her; hut she> 
to get rid of him, flew up into the air, and the 
Moon pursuing her, did likewise ; and thus 
they still continue to pursue one another, 
though the Sun's career is much above that 
of the Moon*. 

They also tell as, that the Moon is yet 
obliged to seek for his livelihood upon the 
earth and sea, in catching of seals, as a food 
he formerly was used to j which they pre- 
tend he is doing, when he appears not io 

* They assign the Mood a house in tiie Western part of the 
world, where he is oflen visited and resorted to by the an- 
gelCkuts. kaii the Sun, they say, has her abode in the East ; 
but ihe is inaccessible on account of her heat, which keep* 
the angekkuts at a distance ; at which she is sorely grieved, 
because she cannot learn by them how matters stand uf 
£Mlh. 
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the. air: nay^ they do not stick to say^ that 
9he now and then comes down to give their 
wives a visit> and catess them ; for whidi^ 
reason no woman dare sleep lying npon her 
back^ without she first spits upon her fingers 
and mbs her belly with it. 

For the same reason the young maids are 
afraid to stare long at the moon^ imagining they 
may get a child by the bargain. During the 
eclipse of the. sun no man dare stir out of the 
house ; and likewise when the moon is eclipsed^ 
no Woman goes abroad, because they fancy that 
both hate the sex of the other. The sun for 
joy puts on her pendants^ or ear^bobs ; the rea- 
son of which they take to be the hatred she 
hears against her brother^ which also reaches to 
his sex.' As on the contrary^ the Greenland 
women wear their pendants at the birth of a 
boy, because so useful a creature is come into 
the world. Their notion about the stars is, 
that some of them have been raen^ and other 
different sorts of animals and fishes. The taint 
light of some stars they attribute to their eating 

p 
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the kidney ; and brightness of others to their 
feeding npon liver. They give also names t» 
many stars and constellations, viz. the three 
stars in the belt of Orion, they name Siektut, 
that is separated ; because these three, they say, 
before their metempsychosis, or rather meta- 
morphosis, were three honest Greenlanders, 
who being out at sea, a seal catching, were be- 
wildered, and Qot being ubie to Hud the shore 
again, were taken up into Heaven. 

Ursa Major, the great bear star, is styled by 
those that dvpell in 64°, Tugto, or rein deer; 
while they that live in the bay of Disco at 69% 
call it Asselluit, the name of a tree, to which 
they tie their line when they shoot seals. Tan- 
ros, the second sign in the Zodiac, is named 
Kellohturset, or kennel of hounds, who seem 
to have a bear among them ; by this constella- 
tion they reckon their hours by night. Iversnk, 
that is, two persons that contend with songs or 
verses in taunting one another, as is customary 
among the Greenlanders. These two stars are 
in th& constellation Tanrus, of which heretofore. 
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Aldeboran or Nennerroak, that is, a light which 
lights the two singers. Canis Major is called 
Nelleragiek, which is the name oi a man 
araoiigst them ; this they say has got on a coat 
of rein deer's skin. Gemini, Aariga, and Ca- 
pella, are named Killaub Kuttuk, that is, the 
breast bone of Heaven. 

When two stars seem to meet together, 
they say, that they are visiting one another t 
others will have it to be two women, who being 
rivals, take one another by the hair. 

Concerning thunder and lightning, they say 
that two old women live together in one house 
in the air, who now and then fall oat and 
quarrel about a thick and stiff outstretched seal 
skin (because sach a skin, if beaten as a drum, 
has some likeness to the noise of thunder) ; 
while they are thus by the ears together, down 
comes the house with great bouncing and crack- 
ing, and the lamps are broken, the fires and 
broken pieces fly about in the air, and this, in 
their philosophy, is thunder and lightning. 

In their astronomical system, the heaven 
p 2 
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torn aboot upoo the point of a hage rock. The 
sDow, according to tbeir fsncy, is the btood of 
the dead, on account that it tarns reddish if yoa 
keep it in the mouth. The rain comes from a 
ditch or wear above in Heaven j when it over- 
flows there, it raios here below. 

They have no calendar or almanacks, nor 
do they compute or measure the time by weeks 
or years, but only by months ; beginning their 
computation from the Sun's first rising aboTe 
their horizon in the winter; from whence tbey 
tell the month, to know exactly the season, in 
which every sort of fishes, sea animals, or birds 
seek the land; according to which tbey order 
their business. 

As nonsensical now as these notions of the 
Greenlanders are (as they in reality are), yet 
they come short of the Egyptian Ring Ptolemy's 
infatuation, who by the loathsome flattery of his 
astronomers was persuaded that his Queen Be- 
renice's head of hair was translated into Heaven 
and astrified, if 1 may say so j which constella- 
tion to this day goes by the name of Coma Be- 
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leniees, or Berenice's hair ; and vbit tnrdleis 
relate <^ China and the East Indies, where some 
are of opinion, that the San*s eclipse is nothing 
hot that a ceitain devil or sprite sometiniei 
swallows op the Son^ and then again spews H 
oat. 
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The Capacity of the Greentanders, and their In^ 
clination towards the Knowledge of God, and 
the Christian Religion ; and hy what Mean& 
this may easily he brought about. 

• 

AS the Greenlanders are naturally very stnpid 

and indolent; so are they likewise very little 

disposed to comprehend and consider the divine 

tmths which we expound to them ; and notwitb- 

. standing people in years seem to approve of the 

Christian doctrine^ yet it is with a surprising 

indifference and coldness. For they can neither 

comprehend the miserable condition they are in ; 

nor do they rightly understand and value the 

exceeding great mercy and loving kindness God 

has shown towards mankind in his dear Son 
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Christ JesQS, to IS to moTc tbem to aoy deaiic 
and longing after it ; some few excepted. This 
is to me sq oodeuiable evidence that the car- 
Qalljr-iuinded nun cannot comprehend the things 
tb«t belong Lo God ; for to him they seem to be 
foolish, and be cannot know tbem, as tbe Apostle 
speaks, 1 Cor. iL Bat as thej in general are so 
crednloDs, that one can make them beliere any 
thing, so they are likewise in this gnuid affair, 
lliey Dcrer qoestion what they are tanght of 
God and Christ ; bat at tbe same time it iterer 
lakes any rooting in their mind, because it 
passes withont any consideration and feeling. 
For which reason they do not contradict or dis- 
pate with ns tbe matters proposed ; and very 
few have offered any objections, or desired any 
difficnlty to be explained. And as their beha- 
viour is silly and childish, so we have nsed tbe 
same method in teaching them, as we do to io- 
Blrnct little children; incolcating tbe Christian 
troths into tbeir mind by ftequent repetitions, 
and making nse of simple and obvions compa- 
risons, which, 1 thank God Almighty, has not 
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wanted his blessing. For I have perceived in 
some the working of his grace in a seriotts 
amendment of their lives ; and their endeavonra 
have heen to advance in the way to perfection, 
though all as yet is but a beginning and infancy, 
as we have mentioned in the last year's Me- 
moirs or Relations of Greenland. 

It is a matter which cannot be qnestioned, 
that if you wilt make a Christian out of a mere 
savage and wild man, you mast first ifi'ake him 
a reasonable man, and the next step will be 
easier. This is authorised and con6rmed by onj 
Saviour's own method. He makes a beginniog 
from the earthly things ; he proposes the mys- 
tferies of the kingdom of God in parables and 
similitudes. The first care taken in the conver- 
sion of Heathens is to remove out of the way all 
obstacles which may hinder their conversion, 
and render them niifit to receive the Christiaa 
doctrine, before any thing successfully can be 
undertaken in their behalf. 

It would contribute a great deal to forward 
their conversioD, if they conld by degrees be 
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Wonght into a settled way of life^ and to aban* 
don this sanntaring and wandering about from 
place to place to seek their liyelihood. Bat 
this cannot be hoped until a Christian nation 
comes to be settled among them (I mean in such 
places where the groond is fit for tillage and 
pasturage) to teach them^ and by little and little 
ac6nstom them to a quiet and more useful way 
of Kfe^ than that which they now follow. 

They should also be kept under some dis-» 
cipline^ and restrained from their foolish super-* 
stitions^ and from the silly tricks and wicked 
impostures of their angekknts^ which ought to 
be altogether prohibited and punished. Yet my 
meaning is^ not that they^ by force und con* 
straint^ should be compelled to embrace our 
religion^ but to use gentle methods. Is it not 
allowed in the church of Christ to make use of 
Christian discipline at times and seasons^ with 
prudence and due moderation ; which is a 
powerfril means to rfHvance the growth of piety 
and devotion ? How much more is it necessary 
to apply the same 'means here to grub up an 
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DQtilled gronnd, where a new charch' is to bd 
planted : Else it would be the same imprudence 
as to throw good seed into tboros and briarsi 
which woold choak the seed. 

But as the chief frnit of onr laboars and 
teaching is to be expected from the growing 
youth, so if some good regulations and small 
foundations were laid for the brtoging up a 
number of children in the Christian faith and 
piety, no doubt God would prosper It } inas- 
much as these poor children and growing yocth 
are very tractable and teachable, and good na- 
tared ; showinj^ no inclination or propensity to 
vice. Neither do they want capacity ; for I 
have fouiid they will take any thing as soon as 
any of our own children. Now if these gifts or 
natural talents were forwarded by the gifts of 
grace, who would question their growth and 
^vanremcnt in the Christian faith and virtues, 
which would ripen to the fall harvest of eternal 
happiness? Good God! how easy a thing would 
it be to help these poor wretches out of their 
misery, if those thai God has blessed with 
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wealth were heavenly minded, and would be 
sensible of the wretched condition of their fellow 
creatures, and contribute out of their abundance 
to the founding of a school in these parts, and 
the providing of other most necessary things! 

Hia Majesty^, out of his wonted most glorions 
zeal for tlie growth and advancement of the 
cbuFcb of Clu'ist, has moat graciously provided, 
by a considerable sum of money yearly set apart, 
for the Greenland Missionaries' entertain oient, 
which royal bounty continue;) to this day ; for 
which goodness the most gracious God will bless 
his Majesty and all the royal hereditary house, 
and be their reward for ever. But as a good 
deal of tbis bounty money must be employed in 
the promoting of trade (without which tlie mis- 
sion coald not subsist), but little remains for 
promoting the proper end of the mission, tvhich 
is the conversion of the Heathens, in which pt 
present are employed no more than four mis* 
Sionaries, and two.catechists, besides some few 
charity children belonging to both colonies, 
whose entertainment is to be provided for. 
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Hitlierto we have not been able to do great 
matters, bnt contented onrselves with some ex- 
carsions here and there instrccting the natives ; 
who likewise, when they have had an oppor-' 
tunity, come to ns with their families to be in- 
stmcted. Bat as these excursions of onrs, and 
those Tisits of theirs have not been very freqnent, 
and only for a short time, by reason of the im- 
poBsibllity of travelling at all seasons, which has 
obliged OS to leave them for a while to deal for 
themselves ; it is not to be expected that oar 
pains-taking should have had that saccess, which 
wonld attend ir, if there were missionaries set- 
tled in diffL-rent stations amongst them. For in 
several years we count but between twenty and 
thirty aged persons, and a handred and odd 
yoong ones, that have been foand capable to re- 
ceive the holy sacrament of baptism. If 
amongst onrselves we had no schools, nor other 
pious foundations, for the instruction and Chris- 
tian education of youth and old people, pray 
what great feats would one or two teachers in a 
whole country be able to do, by once or twice a 
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year.jtiakitig a journey throughout the land, aad 
prefudliog a passage sermon r The apostles of 
Christ did not think this method sofEcient ; btt 
after they had preached the word of God «p and 
down, they besides ordained and constituted 
teachers and catechists everywheafe. And if 4a 
wholesome a method be followed in Greenlaadi 
who will ^estion a happier success } 

. And this is all I at jnresent have to say of the 
affairs of Greenland ; leaving it to the judgmeoi 
of others to be made out and decided, whether 
Greenland is a country that deserves to be im- 
proved and taken care of, or no ? And whether 
its inhabitants may be called happy, or no ? AU 
things well pondei^d, both the uffrmativ^ and 
negative may be true, without the least contra- 
diction. For Greenland can pass for no better 
than a dismal and pitiful country, in regard to 
the greatest part of it, viz. all the inland country, 
which is perpetually covered with ice and snow, 
that never melts, and therefore of iio use to 
mankind ; and as to the remaining part, on the 
sea side, most of it lies uncultivated and unia- 
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habited. Bat bere it may again be said, that as 
to the first part, or the inland country, it is a 
thing that is past remedy; bnt as to the last- 
part, or the sea side, it may be put in a bettet 
state by settlements, and manuring, so that it 
may recover its former fertility; and thus it 
might be reckoned a good and profitable conn* 
ti-y, provided the formerly inhabited tracks of 
land were anew settled and peopled. I will 
forbear to mention the great wealth and rich- 
ness, which lies hidden in the Greenland seas, 
and can never be exhausted. 

From tlie land I will go to the inhabitants, 
which every body will think more wretched than 
happy, considered as destitute of the true know- 
ledge of their Creator ; and besides lead but very 
poor and despicable lives. The knowledge of 
God is undoubtedly that which affords the 
greatest happiness to mankind ; as the want of 
it makes one the most wretched of all beings. 
But who would dare to deny it, if I should find 
ont somebody yet more wretched than they? 
And such there are who have been blessed with 
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ikut true kiowledge of God ; yet do neverthelest 
refiase him that obedience^ whicb^ as our 
Cieator and Master, and in regard of our re^ 
demption and a thousand other particnlar kind- 
Hesses^ he hf» the best of titles to demand it upon» 
according as he^Kqnires it of ns in his holy 
Word. If the life of the Greenlanders^ which 
we call poor and despicable^ with respect to 
morality^ be o<Hnpared to that of the most pre- 
tended Christians ; I am afraid they will * con- 
found others on the great Day of Judgment. 
For though they have no law^ yet by the light 
of nature do some of the works of tha law, as 
the apostle says, Rom. \u What thoughts will 
uiy one harbour^ who seriously considers thd 
predominant passions^ as greediness after gain^ 
covetousness, unmeasured ambition and pride, 
sumptuous, voluptuous, and prodigal lives ; 
envy, hatred, and mutual persecutions, and in- 
noaierable other vices and crimes of most Chris- 
tiaos? Can any one help thinking, but that 
such evil doMH (the remotest from the life, which 
is God alooe) must be deemed the most unhappy 
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of all i Whilst on the other hand, the Greeil-' 
landcvs pass their lives, as 1 may say, in a nato^ 
rat innocence and simplicity. Their desires do 
not extend faither than to necessary things ; 
pomp and pride is unknown to them ; hatred^ 
envy, and persecution nev0 plagued them ; 
neither do they affect the dominion over one 
another. In short, every one is contented with 
his own state and condition, and are not tor- 
mented with unnecessary cares. Is not this the 
greatest happiness of this life ? O happy peoplel 
what better things can one wish you, than what 
you already possess ? Have you no riches? yet 
poverty' does not trouble you. Have you nil 
superfluity r yet you siifler no want. Is there 
no pomp and pride to be seen among you ? nei- 
ther is there any slight or scorn to be met with. 
Is there no nobility or high rank amongst 
them r neither is there any slavery or bondage. 
What is sweeter than liberty ? And what is 
happier than contentedness ? But one thing Is 
yet wanting : I mean, the saving knowledge of 
God and his dear son Christ Jesus, in whi 
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alone consists eternal life and happiness. John 
xvii. And this is what we offer yon^ in preach- 
ing to yon the holy Gospel. 

Now, God, who bade light shine forth in 
darkness, enlighten your hearts, in the light of 
the knowledge of God's glorious appearance in 
and through Christ Jesus. May he deliver yonr 
souls from the slavery of the Devil, and of sinful 
lusts, as you are free from corporeal bondage^ 
to the end that you always may be free with 
the Lord both in soul and body. Amen. 
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